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I ntroduction 



The first hearing of the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights was held in Montgomery’, Alabama 
in December, 1958, to investigate voting com- 
plaints in certain counties of that State. 

On April 27, 1968, the Commission returned 
to Montgomery for a 5-day hearing to collect 
information concerning equal economic oppor- 
tunity for Negroes in rural and non-metropolitan 
areas of Alabama. The hearing focused on 16 
counties running in a belt from the Georgia 
State line on the East through Montgomery to 
Mississippi on the West. 

The 1968 hearing covered the counties of 
Autauga, Barbour, Bullock, Buder, Choctaw, 
Clarke, Dallas, Greene, Hale, Lowndes, Macon, 
Marengo, Monroe, Perry, Sumter, and Wilcox. 
The population of the 16-county area in 1964 
was 362,000 or about 11 percent of Alabamans 
total population. More than three-fifths of the 
population in the countries was Negro, one of 
the highest percentages for any area of equiva- 
lent size in the United States. 

The 16-county area suflfers from severe social 
and economic problems. Poverty is most pre- 
valent among nonwhites. The median income 
for nonwhite families in 1959 was $1,279 as 
compared with $4,259 for white families. The 
level of living index for farm operative families 
is among the lowest in the United States. Edu- 
cational achievement also is low. In 1960 non- 
whites 25 years and older had a median level 
of education of 5.5 years while the median level 
for whites was 10.8 years. 

Though the economy of this area has lagged 
behind the rest of the State, important economic 
changes are taking place there. The traditioiral 
cotton crop is being replaced by livestock and 
dairy farming and by raising other crops such 
as vegetables, soybeans, and peanuts. On the 
whole, farms are fewer but larger and more 
productive. Paper, machinery, fabricated metals, 
and chemical plants, representing new manu- 
facturing and service industries, have moved into 
the area to provide expanded job opportunities. 
There has been steady growth in the number of 
government employees. 

Generally these changes portend the beginning 
of better times for an economically depressed 
area, but the black inhabitants are not bene- 
fiting from the changes nor does it appear that 
the new opportunities will be open to them in 
the future. The changes in the agricultural 



economy on the whole have not helped the 
black fanner, laborer, or small farm owner. 
While there has been a shift from cotton farm- 
ing, for example, the Negro farmer is still 
largely confined to this activity. If he is a tenant 
or laborer on a cotton farm, he is being replaced 
by machinery. If the Negro farmer owns his 
land, he usually lacks adequate acreage, equip- 
ment, and knowledge to become a prosperous 
farm operator. Agriculture programs of the 
Federal Government have not been successful 
in helping the Negro farmer solve his economic 
difficulties. 

Manufacturing industries in the 16-county 
hearing area generally employ Negroes in the 
lowest paying and least desirable jobs. Even in 
those industries (paper, apparel, and textiles) 
where they were formerly excluded, most of the 
Negroes who are hired usually are employed as 
laborers and menials. 

The issues explored at the Montgomery hear- 
ing are of importance not only to the citizens 
of Alabama or the South but to the entire 
Nation. For the past three years the Commis- 
sion’s program has focused primarily on racial 
problems in the urban centers of the Nation. 
But in a Nation whose people have always 
been on the move, the problems of the cities 
and the rural communities are inseparable. A 
high proportion of the people crowded into 
urban slums today are migrants from the South. 
If young people do not receive adequate edu- 
cation or training in rural areas, their problems 
will soon become the problems of the cities. If 
Government policies fail to provide incentives 
for the development of jobs and economic 
growth in rural areas where technology is dis- 
placing people from the farms, the consequences 
will be felt by the Nation. 

This account of the Commission’s hearing in 
Montgomery was written by Paul Good, author 
and former journalist, who has covered civil 
rights news in the South for many years. The 
view’s of Mr. Good are not necessarily those of 
the Commission. This report is published in the 
hope that it will stimulate discussion and in- 
crease understanding of the problems under 
consideration among responsible community 
leaders and government officials. 
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; Alabama 
ii revisited 

Ten years ago, a U.S. Commission an Civil 
Rights hearing in Montgomery, Alabama docu- 
ments the fact that civic equality for blacks in 
the South is a fiction. White supremacy is seen 
subverting American democracy as witness after 
witness describes the web of racism in which 
Negroes struggle to survive. Registering to vote 
is an act of heroism (some would say foolhardi- 
ness) and to aspire is a crime. Punishment 
varies from slow economic strangulation to 
death. The Nation at large learns what it has 
always known, that arrogant assumptions of 
racial superiority and narrow materialism blind 
us to injustice against men poor and black. The 
knowledge is buried deep in the national soul, 
denied or disregarded, but continuously eating 
away at our spiritual vitals, hollowing our demo- 
cratic rhetoric. 

Black men, women, and children determine 
to force that knowledge up into the national 
consciousness and a decade begins when disen- 
franchised Negroes march by the thousands 
down a hundred highways seeking justice at 
the end of the road. They are reviled, jailed, 
beaten, and sometimes killed. But slowly, pain- 
fully, they foster the creation of a body of civil 
rights legislation in Washington. In a Republic 
proud that it is a Nation of laws, and not of 
men’s vagaries, the law is written clear and 
penalties for breaking it set. All citizens must 
be allowed to travel, find lodging, vote, labor, 
be educated, and share in the fruits of Federal 
programs without discrimination. It is the law of 
the land like any other. 

So the decade passes and black children who 
were at play in 1958 grow into adulthood that 
puts away childish things, mothers give birth 
to a new generation, and fathers seek to provide 
for it. In April, 1968, the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights returns to Montgomery to hold 
another hearing. But as witnesses black and 
white testify, time seems out of joint. A black 
man who was an Army sergeant returns home 
to Alabama and when he looks for work finds 
himself demoted to “boy.” Black farmers tell of 
segregated treatment from Federal agencies and 
some describe being forced off land they have 
worked for generations because they try to join 
in the political process. A white mayor who 
keeps a photo file of civil rights demonstrators 



screens job applicants for a plant with Federal 
contracts and “paper compliance” with Wash- 
ington job equality directives mocks the law’s 
intent. Black children describe inferior educa- 
tional opportunities, a black father declares he 
must drive his family 40 miles to buy a malted 
milk or humble himself to use a Colored Only 
entrance. . . . The testimony belongs in the 1958 
transcript yet it is down in black-and-white, 
dated 1968. 

The hearing does bring into focus one all- 
encompassing aspect of Negro life in Alabama 
not clearly apparent before in the web of 
racism, a strand circling around and around 
to shape a contemporary cycle of poverty. The 
cycle extends from cradle to grave, often a jour- 
ney of only a few hours for black infants in a 
State where Negro infant mortality is two and 
sometimes three times that of white. For those 
who survive, the cycle continues through a youth 
of shack living, of under-nourishment and seg- 
regated under-education with their inevitable 
by-products of poor health and scant learning, 
and then years of adulthood eked out on welfare 
for mothers while for men there are careers 
pushing brooms, pumping gas, scraping meager 
yields from another man’s land. The ways that 
discrimination works are varied but all are 
variations on a single theme: Keep the Negro 
in his place or force him to flee. 

As the 1968 hearing charts each segment of 
the poverty cycle, a curious fact emerges. Fed- 
eral law exists to break the cycle at nearly every 
point, yet the cycle remains unbroken. It is a 
shopworn axiom of those who prefer the racial 
status quo that understanding cannot be legis- 
lated. Neither can love for the income tax. The 
income tax laws, however unloved, are strin- 
gently enforced. Where there is partial enforce- 
ment of civil rights laws in areas like voting, 
dramatic results are sometimes produced. But 
implementation is more often indifferent than 
stringent, particularly when those laws impinge 
on the course of corporations or challenge the 
vague monoliths called power structures, and 
the results of this indifference speak for them- 
selves in the Montgomery hearings. 

If the Nation will bother to listen. 



The House I Live In 
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0 Robbing 
^ the aadle 



You lM:ar a agiitaffisog^ cnr iroiiBs a sIsMcfe tfiac at 
first glance secam aluauibaaeal f»airc£e(f>ap 
window's and igs&ikinBd waKis. Betc a b£Kl: Me 
has just begun imadeu A mMuvft deSvers the 
baby In ib» diarik dsat dbcs not ^tve 

running Malrr and » fti’ infcisniH m the 9um> 
iner, cold and damp in dse Abbama waiter. 
The State has no p sc gia B M cnabfeg poor 
motliers to InrtiB in bospviab,, and the 
county piibEc IhraMi dfaics pwwit te only 
spotty prcHnata! cane. So in ratal areas a ma^ 
jority of the dilclnen at Ifae poor en ae g g e into a 
midwife's bands. M sBne is .iWHbdy if the e&nate 
is kind, then ai snar go wdi for the line henog. 
There w*ll, of ootune, be no byene^ no fwttb 
sterilizer, no baby blrwm, lodon^ or other 
maternal acooutaemienis tisat mag^rnt and tele> 
vision ad^iegliBenaeDtts id os are ifce American 
Way of ModbedMod. Bat if thr infiurifs gerp on 
life is tenacioui^ there wfll be a chance at chlkt- 
hood. 

Childhood in ibe Ahhawna Bbdt Beb and 
pauticulai% in ibe 86 coii'atit* s ct recy e d bf the 
CommiiooD is ejfc naimsrri be d bf pfassical facts 
that in >1968 are reamaadful of b aaosr days. 
Wild animals do not stab bnt h ang er and 
privation da 3ifinetf>6se p ercent of Negro 
shacks — oocnmodlf whoie-oMned — are ofSebEf 
clautsified as dibp ia ^ i rd a dktenoraiiag. or befcn^ 
plumbing and inridr tofletis. The o u idoo r privies 
that postcard imahrrs 6nd so h sm aoroas are 
located dangeroiudy dlose to the fatniBf well The 
diadks are oonsu'tncled of bare pfanks and while 
they once may bare been tg^ when new',, they 
are now dniity’ or forty yean old, too oM to 
resist wind and saanu Mrs. Battie Mae Hayne^ 
mother of rix ftono Shorter, Abh a imia , has two 
beds dial <dae and her c bMi en share.. As CSom^ 
miarion General Cknonel H o ward GBc&stem 
qu«dons her ahoost a photo of her shacl^. Mrs. 
I^ynes rereaSs an o htrnf i n n wilfa raib that a 
listener finds abmost hy pnotic . 

Mrs. Nayrtrst That is dse fooen it tains in there. 
Mr. GlicksUm:: That » the t oocro in windc it 
rains? 

Mrs. Haynesc Yes sir, it rains in that mom^ 
Mr. GBcksUmz It Hooks Eke a bed. Is that a hed 
I see? 

Mrs. Hayri/^: NIo— yca^ that k a bed, and those 
are clothes iuf> on the bed. It raias in there:. 



Mr. Glickstein : How many rooms — 

Mrs. Haynes'. We don’t stay in there when it 
rains. 

Mr. Glickstein : How many rooms do you have? 
Mrs. Haynes'. I have two rooms and a kitchen 
but we stay in one room when it rains. 




Mrs. Pattie Mae Haynes 
tells of leaky roofs, 
hungry stomachs 



Crou'ing mp Madk m AlUhaim 



Rain or shine, liovv well do children sleep 
three and four in a bed? How do they study 
in a shack where the beds are the only furni- 
ture, a single naked bulb the only light, no 
desks and chairs, no lamps for young eyes to 
read by? Sometimes there is no need to study 
because they do not get to school. Mrs. Rebecca 
Ward, of Akron, Alabama, supports 10 chil- 
dren and a grandchild on $26 a month welfare 
plus $12 a week she earns working every day 
except Sunday from seven until noon in a white 
family’s house 

“I have got four children staying out all 
this year,” Mrs. Ward says, “Because they didn’t 
have shoes and clothes to wear, and I wasn’t 
able to [buy them] because I wasn’t making 
but $12 a week and I had to try to clothe and 
feed them . . [last night] I fed them biscuits 
and syrup.” 



Mrs. Ward uses food stamps to feed her 
children. This is a U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture (USDA) program enabling the poor 
to buy coupons each month worth more than 
their purchase price when redeemed at food 
stores. Stamp prices vary with income and 
family size and USDA — under pressure from 
groups reporting widespread hunger and mal- 
nutrition among the poor — has authorized some 
very low price scales. For example, a family with 
no income can pay 50<i a month per person for 
$12 worth of food. However, USDA has not 
scaled down food stamp charges accordingly 
for those in higher income categories. Mrs. 
Ward pays $46 a month for stamps worth $120 
at the store. The price is too high for her in- 
come (approximately $75 a month) and the 
quantity of food the stamps purchase too low 
to sustain 12 persons for a month. It is the uni- 




There are 18 children in this shack living on a total of $127 a month welfare 
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versal experience of purchasers that stamps run 
out during the third week. Then the long 
stretch begins to the first of the month with 
biscuits and syrup, pan bread and gravy the 
staple on supper tables in shacks where cliildren 
do not have to be coaxed to eat what is put 
before them. 

In the majority of Alabama counties, the poor 
receive free Federal commodities [surplus foods] 
that USDA says are supposed to supplement 
their diets. The commodities are nutritionally 
deficient in protein, overweighted with starch, 
and do not include fresh meat, fresh milk, 
fruits, or vegetables. For the very poor, “supple- 
ment” is merely a word in bu”?aucracy’s lexicon. 
Connnodities represent their major food supply. 
But supplemental or elemental, they do not 
last the month either. A county cannot have 
both commodity and stamp programs, and the 
trend is to replace commodities with stamps, 
a trend encouraged by merchants interested in 
selling food. Many of the more “affluent” poor 
themselves prefer the stamps that enable pur- 
chasers to choose a more varied menu. But 
experience shows that when a county switches to 
stamps, the number of persons in the program 
drops from one-third to one-half. How the 
dropouts who were getting commodities then 
eat, what they eat, or if they eat are questions 
that officialdom has not sought to answer. 

“There are many children in this State, both 
black and white, who go to bed hungry at 
night,” concedes Alabama Welfare Director 
Ruben King.* 

This is how the cycle begins, with black 
minds and bodies starved and stunted in the 
beginning years when they should be growing 
strong. Even the Alabama farmland around 
them receives better treatment, is cultivated and 
fed with nutrients. But the children are ex- 
pendable, a human crop that must thrive or 
fail as best it can. And the yield is predictable. 
Dr. Alan C. Mermann, Assistant Clinical Pro- 

*They have been going even hungrier in the pMt 
because of the arbitrary refusal of Alabama counUes 
to admit Federal food programs. In October, 1966, 
only 32 of the State’s 67 counties participated in 
the programs and these reached only 132,000 per- 
sons while an estimated 1,217,000 Alabamians were 
in poverty. Of those fortunate 32 counties, only 
three were in the heavily-Negro Black Belt. Imder 
increasing Federal pressure including the USCCR 
investigation begun last year and hard-hitting reports 
from civil rights groups, participation has increased 
until today all counties have programs or are in the 
process of getting them. Still, only one in five jwverty- 
stricken Alabama citizens presently receives Federal 
food. 



fessor of Pediatrics at Yale Medical School, 
tells the hearing of a 1966 study he made of 
young and old- -including 709 children— in 
Lowndes County for the Tuskegee Institute 
Community Education Project. His subjects all 
were black in a county where black outnum- 
bers white four to one, but where white has 
long held black in economic and political thrall. 

“Eighty percent of these children . . had 
anemia sufficient to require treatment in any 
doctor’s office anywhere in the country. [But] 
90 percent of the children said they had never 
seen a doctor. One of those who answered Yes 
to the question said: ‘Yes, he pulled my tooth.’ 

“. . . '25 percent of the children, one in four, 
needed further referral for glasses. One child 
out of the 709 I examined had glasses.” 



The bromide, like father, like son, assumes 
ominous overtones in Lowndes County. Dr. Mer- 
mann is asked about the effects of anemia on 
“the economic life of the Negro” and his reply 
shows child and parent linked in generational 
deprivation. 

“The ones that I examined and whom we 
tested, 80 percent of them have approximately 
two-thirds of the amount of red blood that the 
Commissioners have. This gives you some idea of 
the extent of fatigue. ... I have never seen 
children sleeping in school before — this was a 
summer program — and these children would be 
asleep on the floor at ten o’clock in the morning. 



It explains, I think, some of the fatigue of the 
mother of six or eight children, sonie of the 
fatigue she has when she is operating on ^ a 
very low margin of oxygen-carrying capacity 
in her blood. It explains the difficulty that a 
man might have in providing for his family. His 
inability to work on. I think this has a profound 
economic impact on the community involved.” 
Dr. Mermann also thinks that black life 
expectancy is cut eight to ten years that of 
white by poverty’s diet beginning in the cradle. 

If one individual inflicts death on another, it 
is called murder. The question arises: What do 
we call it when the richest society in the world 
permits some of its citizens to die untimely deaths 
for lack of food, allows some of its babies never 
to live at all? Before his testimony ends, Dr. 
Mermann has one more observation not to be 
gleaned from any statistical table. 

. . if children are not being fed properly 
from their earliest days, if the parent cannot 
feed his child or her child as parents feel a 
child should be fed, this produces a certain 
apathy and perhaps a mistrust or a — ^maybe 
a real distrust of the adult world when those 
earliest crying infant needs are not being^ met 
properly. This, I think, has a profound influ- 
ence on the way one sees the world from then 
on. ...” 

Sick young lives could be salvaged in Ala- 
bama and the burden of medical expenses eased 
for impoverished adults through Medicaid. State 
experts testify that Alabama could have a Medic- 
aid program for about $35 million with the 
Federal Government paying 83 percent of the 
cost. Life-prolonging operations could be per- 
formed and needed medical treatment not de- 
ferred until it is too late. But like many other 
States, North and South, the Alabama Govern- 
ment feels little commitment to those poor and 
black. It spends hundreds of millions building 
superhighways with about the same percentage 
of Federal aid that it refuses to accept for 
Medicaid. Montgomery State Health Officer 
Dr. Ira Myers is troubled. He says: 

. .unfortunately there isn’t the same em- 
phasis on health as there is on highways. . . . 
We have offered it several times — the aniount 
of money that it would take to build one mile of 
road and the amount that we could do in the 
Health Services, but there seems to be more 
interest in highways than in health. 

Alabama Negro leaders believe that Medicaid 
has been resisted by white powere because it 
would aid black poor on a nondiscriminatory 
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basis, perhaps encouraging them to stay where 
they were born instead of emigrating to a 
Northern ghetto. A sense of Congressional 
priority might suggest halting funds to lay down 
highways past shackfuls of sick children until 
Alabama shows 20th century concern for all her 
children. The Congress may rationalize its in- 
action with political evasions. But what of a 
Federal department that exists only to help the 
poor yet is so under-financed that it can only 
go through the motions? Dr. Robert Griffin is a 
member of ihe Lowndes County Board of 
Health and chairman of a board of directors that 
has applied for an Office of Economic Op- 
portunity health care program. His description 
of life and death in Lowndes is not so stark as 
Dr. Mermann’s but it is bad enough. He says 
that more than half the county’s 15,000 popu- 
lation is sufficiently poverty stricken to qualify 
for an OEO health program. Lowndes is not a 
convenient place for anyone, rich or poor, to 
be sick. It has only two doctors located 35 
miles apart, no ambulance service, and no hos- 
pitals. Dr. Griffin lists services that could be 
made available in a county where only 70 of 
700 black children have ever seen a doctor. 




Experts testify their life expectancy is 8 
to 10 years less than white youngsters 




“. . .medical and dental treatment, drugs, 
preventative health services . . . hospitalization 
. . . institutional care ... eye glasses . . . commu- 
nity health education. 

“Last October we submitted to the OEO a 
request for $3 million to carry out a program 
that would include all of these functions. That 
request is now undergoing budgetary analysis — 
and I will say very drastic cutting too, because 
OEO has indicated that $1 million plus may 
be granted to us for carrying out these services.” 
One-third of what is needed leaves two-thirds 
of the people needing it right where they have 
always been — on their cycle to nowhere. 
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Crime 

in the classroom 

Levie Pettway attends Boykin High School in 
Boykin, Alabama, and like many black youth, 
he is considering the Army for a career. Pett- 
way is a gentle boy without any marked incli- 
nation for the rigors of Army life so his choice 
does not depend so much on an urge to travel 
the military' high road as it does on the civilian 
dead end facing him. 

“I was thinking about heavy machiner>’, heavy 
equipment,” he says. 

The nearly all-white Camden High School 
has a variety of vocational courses. But Boykin 
High offers only typing and vocational agri- 
culture. 

“I took vocational agriculture three years,” 
Pettway says. 

“Are there many students that take that 
course?” a questioner asks. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do they plan to become farmers?” 

“Most of them don’t.” 

The Alabama Education Department con- 
tinues to concentrate on fanning at Boykin 
despite the fact that Alabama’s black rural farm 
population that reached almost half a million 
in 1930 has plummeted 70 percent to 125,000 
today. And Auburn University predicts that if 
the trend toward technological potential is 
realized “. . .the total number of farms in 
Alabama today will have to be reduced to less 
than half.” Clearly, Levie Pettway and his 
friends — for some reason— are being trained for 
a futureless vocation, and the dangers of an 
Army career look good in comparison to being a 
black high school graduate job hunting in Ala- 
bama. 

Sadie Allen, of Greenville, graduated with 
honors this May from Southside High School 
in Greenville. She is pretty' and bright, and a 
measure of her brightness can be gauged from 
the early education she overcame in order to 
make a high school honor roll. Her first six 
years of learning were spent in a black country 
school with two grades in each classroom — first 
and second in one, third and fourth in another, 
then fifth and sixth. Her Southside High School 
wasn’t much better than Levie Pettway’s until 
civil rights demonstrations began and protest 
brought a trade building with courses in brick 
masonry', auto mechanics, and cosmetology. A 



price was extracted, however, from activists 
like Miss Allen who concedes she is considered 
a “biggety nigger” by many in Greenville, black 
and w’hite. 

“They treated the kids that demonstrated 
much different than they did the ones that 
didn’t demonstrate,” she tells the hearing. ‘ I 
am an honor student and we got suspended 
from school for demonstrating, and when I 
went back to school, all the teachers — I got 
an F the first six weeks in every class I went 
into. The teachers, they treat you different as if 
you are bad or something when, really, you are 
trying to help all of the people, you are not 
just trying to get out there for the kicks of it, 
you are trying to help everybody. 




Fourteen years after the Supreme Court decision, 
only 1.7 percent of black students in Alabama 
attend formerly all-white schools 



Eighty percent of substandard schools in 
the hearing area are black 
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“My mother belie\'es in waiting the Lord. 
And I believe in %%-aiting on the Lord, true 
enough. But I also feel ^hat you have to help 
>t)urself. Because 1 mean the Lord isn’t going 
to come down here and tell this white man who 
is beating \tHir head to stop. I think He gave 
you enough sense to st<^ him from beating your 
head by hitdi^ him back.” 

Children forcing a school to teach them 
more at once sas's something positive, even ex- 
cidi^ about the children and something nega- 
tive, even morbid, about their society. Blessed 
with above-avenue intelligence, possessed of a 
will. Miss Allen inspires confidence that some- 
how she will make it in that society. It prob- 
ably won’t be in CreemTlle even though na- 
tionally famous companies like Dan River Mills 
are looted there arid offer good jobs to some 
people. 

“Most Negroes know they aren’t going to 
be hired for anythir^ but sweeping the floor,” 
she says in a reference to Dan Riveras total 



black work force of a watchman, a warehouse- 
man, and a truck driver doubling as a janitor. 
“So they just don’t go out there.” 

Although her future is uncertain, she is 
keenly aware that the futures of many class- 
mates are fixed. They are the ones caught in 
the cycle, who barely settle in class when the 
fall tenn starts and then drop out six weeks 
for the harvest fields outside the city. 

“Most of the kids,” Sadie Allen says, “they 
stay on the white man’s land so when cotton 
picking time gets in or time to chop cotton 
they have to stay out or else they will have to 
find someplace else to live.” 

Black education in Alabama is a blend of 
anomaly, hypocrisy, and lawlessness. Before 1954, 
it was said to be separate but equal although 
it was unequal. Since 1954, it is supposed to be 
integrated by Federal law although it is segre- 
gated. Why segregated, unequal education is 
allowed to persist in defiance of the law is an 
American phenomenon in a Nation that de- 



















plores crime in the streets but is strangely 
tolerant of crime in the classroom that robs 
children of an education. That segregated, 
unequal education persists is evident from Com- 
mission statistics on school s^’stems in the 16 
surveyed counties where 56,417 black children 
represent 65 percent of total enrollment. The 
Commission 6nds: 

“Despite Federal school requirements pro- 
mulgated by the Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Department, and legal suits and court 
orders in everyone of the systems, only 984 
or 1.7 percent of the black students are attend- 
ing formerly all-white schools as of September, 
1967.” 

Statistics are only palatable in small doses but 
a small dose of statistics may reveal large 
truths about national tolerance of criminally 
inadequate treatment of black children. Eighty 
percent of all sub-standard schools in the area 
are black. White schools proportionally have four 
times the space of black ones. In Clarke County, 
only one white school has an insurance valu- 
ation less than $110,000 and that is valued at 
$52,000. No Negro school is valued at more 
than $20,000 and two are valued at $750. 
White school libraries average 13.8 books per 
child; black schools have 5.9. All white schools 
are accredited by the State of Alabama; one 
third of the black ones are not. One final 
statistical hnding therefore comes as no sur- 
prise : Negro students test far below the vdute 
level — itself below the national level — ^in 
virtually all scholastic areas. 

Behind each digit of each percentile there is 
a child. His mind can expand, grow strong and 
proud, and sustain him, or it can l a ng u i s h , 
dooming him to a serfs role in a society so 
advanced that it reaches for the cosmos. Con- 
cern for this human essence is hard to Bnd 
among Alabama education officials. State Edu- 
cation Superintendent Ernest Stone is asked 
why Clarke County has white schools worth 
$1 10,000 and black schools worth $750. He 
replies blandly: 

“Well, I would assume that the bu ild i ng 
which is assessed for $110,000 is a more ex- 
pensive building than the one that is assessed 
for $750. That would be a reasonable assump- 
tion. Now, it is up to — the State has nothing 
to do with the building of either one of the 
buildings. All the plans were promulgated by 
the local school system. It is a littie something 
that we call democracy and we think that it has 
worked pretty well.” 



A considerable portion of Alabama’s smooth- 
working educational democracy depends on 
Federal Government contributions. Sadie Allen’s 
hometown of Greenville is located in Butler 
County. Butler County School Superintendent 
Gene Stroud confesses that without Federal 
and State money augmenting skimpy local tax 
resources, hb schools could operate only 13 days 
a year. 

“But,” he adds, “We would have to dismiss 
at nine o’clock on the thirteenth day.” 

Federal money is bolstering a Butler County 
school system that has desegregated less than 
1 percent since the 1954 Supreme Court de- 
cbion. That slim trickle of black into white 
schools resulted from so-called “freedom of 
choice” plans which technically open white 
schools to Negroes. If they care to risk attend- 
ance. Ingenious Southern minds — and not a few 
Northern ones — have been occupied for more 
than a decade devising ways to circumvent civil 
rights law. “Freedom of choice” with its demo- 
cratic ring has been a semantic and practical 




State Education Superintendent 
Ernest Stone says that the 
Alabama school system represents 
"a little something that we 
call democracy.” 
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success in perpetuating segregation. Black par- 
ents living on white land, working for white 
employers, in debt to white banks and store- 
owners are “free” to risk white disapproval by 
sending their children to white schools. The 
black children are “free” to travel to a school 
where they will be treated like dark pariahs, 
teenagers trying to concentrate on an educa- 
tion while under psychological pressures that 
grown men handle only with difficulty. 

School districts could be re-zoned and schools 
consolidated to save tax money and make in- 
tegration easier in the process. But in Alabama 
— and other Alabamas North and South — the 
intention is to make it as difficult as possible. 
The argument is that integration must proceed 
slowly, considerate of the feelings of people 
who cannot change overnight. Aside from the 
fact that 14 years have elapsed since “proceed- 
ing slowly” began, this argument makes the 
tacit assumption that white feelings deserve 
pre-eminent consideration. The feelings of 
blacks who for generations have been robbed of 
educations, and will continue to be robbed in 
generations to come by slow procedures, these 
feelings are somehow expendable. A Supreme 
Court which has exhibited judicial patience in 
waiting for its 1954 decision to take effect 
recently warned that “freedom of choice” no 
longer would be an acceptable device for 
thwarting both letter and spirit of that decision. 
But as the hearing proceeds, the apprehension 
grows that Alabama has an inexhaustible supply 
of devices in its store of anti-integration materiel. 

School busing, for example. In the North the 
words are anathema to those who would block 
integration since busing there is sometimes used 
to achieve racial balance. The Alabama accent 
is different. Investigation reveals that buses often 
play a key role in maintaining segregation in a 
trade school system whose $4 million budget 
includes $800,000 from the Federal Government. 



In Selma, scene of both triumph and tragedy 
during the Movement, the Rufus King School 
is all-white. In Montgomery, Trenholm School 
is all-black. Each school day, black students from 
Selma board buses and ride for an hour to the 
Trenholm School. Why don’t they attend Rufus 
King School and save themselves two hours 
travel time since in this case both schools offer 
basically the same courses? State Director of 
Vocational Education J. F. Ingram has an 
answer. 

“Well,” he says, “We operate on the freedom 
of choice plan, they can go to either school.” 

A catalogue for Trenholm School is pro- 
duced. It is given to students contemplating 
a trade school. To certain students. The cata- 
logue is illustrated with photographs and Civil 
Rights Commission General Counsel Glickstein 
observes : 

“I have looked through this book and there 
are a lot of pictures in it and I don’t see a 
picture of a white person in the book, just 
pictures of Negroes.” 

Mr. Ingram: That’s right. 

Mr. Glickstein: Do you think that a white 
student looking at this catalogue might get the 
message? 

Mr. Ingram: Not necessarily. They are free . 
to go to any school they want. 

They are also free to go to any school they 
want in Eufaula, Alabama. But no white boy 
or girl chooses to go to the all-black McCoo 
High School. Prejudice is the basic reason 
there are no white faces at McCoo. But there 
is another compelling reason not to go there. 
McCoo is an educational stacked deck, a raw 
deal designed to make losers of those on the 
receiving end. Through fogs of half-truth, eva- 
sion, and the cant of apologists for segregation, 
McCoo emerges in irrefutable detail as an 
example of how black students are handicapped 
long before they begin to compete for a liveli- 
hood, for a place in life. 

There are three witnesses — O. B. Carter, 
Eufaula City Schools Superintendent; Arthur 
Jones, Coordinator of Vocational Industrial 
Education; and Theodore R. Gibbs, a Negro 
instructor in carpentry at McCoo. Mr. Carter 
has been superintendent for a quarter of a 
century. He is under Federal court order to 
provide integrated education which, he says, 
is followed “to the letter.” The once all-white 
Eufaula High School has been accredited by 
both the State and the Southern Association of 
Secondary Schools for 25 years. In the last two 
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years, 47 black students have entered the stu- 
dent body of 700 and there are two black teach- 
ers — one a librarian, the other a gym instructor. 
There are three white teachers but no white 
students at McCoo which received State ac- 
creditation seven years ago and was accredited 
by the Southern Association only three years 
ago. Mr. Carter concedes that all those years 
McCoo lacked accreditation meant that Negro 
students were disadvantaged. But he has a dis- 
claimer of sorts that subtly shifts blame to the 
victims of the system, and it conveniently is 
attributed to a Negro. High black absenteeism 
at McCoo is being discussed and Mr. Carter 
says ; 

“The principal of the McCoo High School 
made a statement the other day. She thought 
it was lack of interest on the part of Negro 
parents, seeing that they go to school. And she 
said so many times that the father or mother 
had deserted a family and left them with rela- 
tives and then, of course, I think the lack of 
probably money to buy some of the things that 
they would like to have. They would rather 
get out and work than go to school.” 

This leads Civil Rights Commission Staff 
Director William L. Taylor into a colloquy with 
Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Taylor-. Mr. Carter, you spoke about 
the fact that mothers might lack interest in their 
children’s education. Do you suppose some of 
those mothers were educated at the schools 
you were in charge of for 25 years? 

Mr. Carter: Some of them probably were. 

Mr. Taylor : Do you think that might account 
for the lack of interest in education? 

Mr. Carter: Not because I was superinten- 
dent. 

Mr. Taylor: Because of the quality of the 
education? 

Mr. Carter: Might have been. Probably so. 

The past is beyond reclamation. But what of 
a present that continues the abuses of the past? 
Mr. Jones explains that the white high school 
has a vocational industrial education program. 
Behind the grey title is a bright concept. Stu- 
dents receive courses in office skills, merchandis- 
ing, and banking, and are placed with local em- 
ployers during school years for on-the-job 



training so that when they graduate businessmen 
already familiar with them are waiting with 
jobs. Mr. Carter says that McCoo has a “cor- 
responding” training program and Mr. Gibbs is 
called on to describe just how it “corresponds.” 
“The trade I teach is carpentry and cabinet 
work,” he says. “And at the end of the year 
I turn in a list of students that are capable 
of doing this job over to the State Employ- 
ment Service and when the jobs become avail- 
able they are being distributed in those jobs.” 
White youngsters are welcomed into banks 
and offices, black youngsters go on a State car- 
penter’s list. An observer has a sense of deja vu, 
past and present mix, all this has happened 
before in the black cycle. Yet Mr. Carter de- 
fends his system in light of the Supreme Court 
decision and points out that black students at 
McCoo get a course that whites at Eufaula don’t 
have — Spanish. 

“We are complying now,” he says. 

It is a little too much for Mr. Taylor. 

“In my judgment, sir,” he says, “You are 
not only not complying with the Supreme 
Court’s decision — you are not complying with 
the decision of Plessy versus Ferguson.”* 

♦The 1896 Supreme Court decision giving judicial 
sanction to the segregationists’ “separate but equal’’ 
credo which became the basis for separate-but-unequ^ 
racial treatment In schools, trains, bathrooms, and 
cemeteries. 
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in the fields 



Most Alabaiiia Matfo Ikawro 8<o» fee* pooc on. the 
land. Tlie ru-iiall llaimdktajpit' mm thie Blade Belt 
today is laaiii'faa totf flawfat* foo Xe^roeS’ as it 
always lias 'bom. ffoc ■wfeAr supcemaey 

and Oox’Ommmi loffituaJs a&tiittl&tt beu theui duty 
to assist iijipa3itIia!llK\' ail lEainnium' fiiawe- a conr- 
scionce-eaKJiiit? aauiiioiDtuallo fo« tioi&iw'S' efesperate 
conditions. Tjliey Maasuo itfcemm on fiairm meeha- 
nization and totihor ikipirovements 

tliat liave Kicanibiijitdl \y\BnBii a sfcafftl away from 
<‘OttO!i to cjiipple 'HEuallll taoxttkowu famnneES' lix afeneral 
and blacic fonos piantutcxmllam.. Ph.ysically and. 
psycbolou'icaLlJy.. ilibo Madk Edit Candscape lias 
changed in TOoeauit dioraxdsjK. Thsatt mythie tab- 
leaux of bappy Matte tthoitl wMBr mind's- saw 
(or pretended to '«td‘ tifluttue' 5s fotever disar- 
ranged by 3 'ealiiit'y ait tot ffe^jeafedl: ttBassr befoved 
pickaninnies baiSliiing coefittotm .saitte dlown £ong 
white roiws '.’wteaie .'tfla'xdEmg^i. flhxt* snaffing Aunt 
Jemimas i.tia5|^bit lOtS nBae paamtate boK m their 
bandanas bone anautanoall sgnuef amid fefeicfc. anger 
in their buridem M Mte" wash^ and the 

black men Ihctaimme tifcey efiared not stride. 

The !Mowmenl ilBaait nttpHatitd mnytihi with; reality 
coincided 'W’Ma a tftuMtgping: enwironraent. and 
undeniably nrotbaaimiadioiiu* m a DaEgr factor in 
forcing blacte (wuit ®tf tlbe fiamnni economy and 
worsening tbeiiir jpotCTttjr.. Buult blacte were poor 
before tbe fiirst miittcfeaiinncall cotton picket lum- 
bered onto an AlbjlbaM>a field iini the e<a.rty 40?s 
and the only itlung (dafieHentt abontt ttBue old shacks- 
they lixod an flbm as ttflaait ttods^ they aare- 25 > 
years older.. 

The AgaaDuiOttuime Dtepartinnient. reports, that 98'* 
percent of Xiegmo faimns on ttfiie area are made- 
quate. It odoes mot. mepiort thiatt segregatedl and 
inferior -sea^iioe frona ABabaamnia agersenss. of the 
llepartrnent bas played an BuHitornc role* in this 
inadequacy., a ttflnat 5s Ibttllc* rmproved in 
1968. Tbe ll'SfiS Cball BUgPuts Cbniimfflsioni Report 
on Equal Opp&irttmmSth' m Fmm Fnograms eon^ 
eluded: 

■‘‘Tbe Conoimawoonls analysis of four major 
USDA iprogianas Haats cleady’ nndicated that the 
Oepaatanent Haas isjtneralllly failed to* ^sume 
responsibaiiit^' iTor atBRuininiig ecgwail opportunity and 
-equal treatment to aUD ttBuose' enttittllcd to* benefit 
from its progoims. ImstteadL, tbe* prevailing prac- 
tice bas ibeen to follow DocaE paitterns- of rp"ial 
segregation and drscrinmiiiiniattiorii in. providing 



assistance paid for by Federal funds. . . As the 
group most depressed economically, most de- 
prived educationally and most oppressed so- 
cially, Negroes have been consistently denied 
access to many services, provided with inferior 
services when served, and segregated in feder- 
ally financed agriculture programs whose very 
task was to raise their standard of living.” 
Some improvements were ordered from Wash- 
ington, a few orders were implemented but 
staff investigators for the hearing find: 

“In 1968, three years after the Commission’s 
report and four years after this Nation com- 
mitted itself to nondiscrimination in federally 
assisted programs, there has been no significant 
change in agricultural programs in Alabama.” 
This means that a lot of law is being broken 
in Alabama with the Federal Government ac- 
cessory before and after the fact. Many Negroes 
feel that behind the lawlessness is a systematic 
effort by white Alabamians to force politically 
renascent Negroes out of the State by making 
life on the land untenable. Whether or not 
this is the intent, the effect of their behavior is 
apparent. Black population in the 16-county 
area has dropped by 25 percent in the last 25 
years. Thousands have been evicted from tenant 
farms to drift like flotsam, washing up in 
Northern ghettos or in Alabama urban centers 
where the menial jobs are colored black. Rev. 
William Branch, a civil rights leader and the 
first black Congressional aspirant from Greene 
County since Reconstruction, saw nearly 100 
families turned out overnight, stunned and pen- 
niless in a State that would not help them to 
shelter infants in arms while the Federal Gov- 
ernment looked the other way. 
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“Now many of these people had no jobs,” 
he says. “They were kicked out. Many of them 
lived on these places all of their lives, and they 
just couldn’t realize, they just couldn’t at first 
get adjusted to it that their good old boss would 
tell them to get out. Therefore it left them all 
shook up. And then those of us who arc already 
fairly well set, we had to go to their rescue. 
And because of the *'ood stamp program they 
have been able to eat something. But yet I 
don’t feel that Federal programs dave done 
much for these displaced persons. 

“For example, many of them went to the 
Fanners Home Administration there in the 
county to try to secure some help in building 
houses. But, due to the small acreage or small 
lots [they had], and due to having no income 
whatsoever, they were not approved.” 




Farmer William Hill, 
evicted for voting 
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Rev. Branch is asked whether appeals have 
been sent to Washington and he replies: 

“Washington knows . . . they have sent in 
some investigators and they have made their 
reports. You know, the thing is so tied up there 
that when they sent in the Federal representa- 
tive, they have such a beautiful picture turned 
toward them that they sometimes go back to 
Washington thinking that everything is all 
right. At the time they leave, then hell starts 
being raised again.” 

Thirty-seven-year-old William Hill is a father 
of seven who had lived all his life on rented 
white cotton land that his father and grand- 
father before him had farmed. The Hill family 
and 23 others were summarily evicted in 1966. 
The prevailing white explanation was that it 
had become more profitable to put cotton land 
in soy beans or timber — planting trees instead 
of people, as one witness will describe it. There 
was some economic validity in this explanation, 
however inhumane the results. But there were 
other unspoken reasons. 

“Mostly I think it was the voting,” says Hill, 
who went to work in a factory making ammuni- 
tion boxes after being forced to abandon his 
ploughshare. “I was active in voting. I trans- 
ported people back and forth to the polls. They 
had no other way to go there and asked me 
to carry them in my car. . . . Most of the people 
evicted at the time I was was from 30 some 
years old up to 85 years, the head of a family.” 

Others who had lived with the knowledge 
they could not prosper in Alabama chose to 
emigrate when it became increasingly doubtful 
that they could even survive. A hard core re- 
mains, men like 66-year-old Hosea Guice who 
still plows with two mules in Macon County 
and has no desire to uproot and go North. 




At 66, Hosea Guice 
still plows with mules 
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“I am happy on the land,” he says, “On my 
country home. I love it, maybe because I don’t 
know any better but I am happy on my coun* 
try home.” 

His country is 80 percent black. Negroes are 
grossly under-represented on all farm commit- 
tees and Federal farm agencies, whether the 
composition is elective or appointive. For ex- 
ample, only one of three FHA county commit- 
teemen is black. No Negro serves on the three- 
man county agriculture committee (based on 
elections by county farmers under Agriculture 
Department regulations) which is empowered to 
tell farmers how much cotton they may plant 
and which decides how much Federal payment 



they should receive when they voluntarily cut 
their planting to reduce the Nation’s cotton sur- 
plus. Guice spoke out for civil rights and his 
own personal rights decades ago when most 
black Alabamians only whispered of such things. 
He praises Federal programs as “very helpful” 
and suggests that black farmers who fail are 
somehow remiss. At the same time, he has had 
to fight to get correct payments from the county 
committee administering Agriculture Depart- 
ment money. 

“You see, there’s only so much Federal money 
allotted to Macon County,” he explains. “If 
they cut down the Negroes, they can raise the 
whites.” 




Discriminatory practices by the Department of Agriculture have helped keep 
black farmers behind the times 
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Few black fanners join Guice in his kindly 
estimate of USDA. Their experience is that 
second-class treatment from the white society 
around them is continued in the Agriculture 
offices, and when the Federal Government fails 
them, they have nowhere to turn. The Nation 
at large has been unaware of this private and 
governmental pressure that Negro farmers sim- 
ply call “the squeeze.” It is a complicated story 
and urban America’s interest in farms under- 
standably begins and ends with supermarket 
prices. But the poverty cycle dispossessing South- 
ern black men fills Northern and Western 
slums with the smouldering cynicism of despair, 
with long memories of white oppression on one- 
mule farms and the genesis of a Chicago riot 
may be traced to a Black, Belt cotton field. 
However complicated the story, it should be 
comprehended for two reasons. First, from a 
simple sense of justice. The food that has been 
coming to our tables, the clothes going on our 
backs have often come from the labor of men 
whose tables and backs are bare. But more im- 
portant, forces that would keep those men 
degraded have mastered the mechanics of the 



story and bend them to their mean ends. To 
challenge them and reform the system requires 
an understanding of how it presently misfunc- 
tions. 

Agriculture is big business in Alabama. Gross 
fann income in 1967 was $700 million with 
Government agricultural agencies spending 
nearly $200 million in the State. Ninety million 
came from direct USDA payments in the form 
of price subsidies and soil diversion checks, that 
is, money paid to farmers not to plant surplus 
crops like cotton and corn or to plant only 
controlled acreage of such crops. Large farmers 
get an unproportionate lion’s share of these 
payments, while small, poor farmers get the leav- 
ings. Cotton no longer is king in the Black Belt 
but it remains a somewhat discredited prince. 
Poultry, livestock, and cotton are the big money- 
makers, in that order, reversing the order of 
the 30’s. The Department of Agriculture in- 
creasingly transfers cotton allotments from the 
Black Belt to southwestern States where as- 
sembly-line, corporation farms produce more de- 
pendable yields that simplify domestic and 
international marketing of a better-grade cotton. 
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She farms to stretch a slim welfare check 
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Wliat all this means is that cotton farming in 
the Black Belt is slowly but inevitably succumb- 
ing to complex market pressures with Federal 
planning speeding up the process. 

As this development became apparent over 
the years, white Alabama farmers were receiving 
Federal financing and technical training that 
enabled them to break free of the one-crop 
cotton economy and diversify into poultry', 
livestock, and specialty crops. But as the decades 
of change in the 30’s, 40’s, and 50’s passed, 
Negroes were left behind. Today, 80 percent of 
Alabama black farmers are still yoked to cotton 
on small, economically unfeasible farras while 
only 32 percent of whites remain cotton farmers, 
under universally better conditions. Only 4 
percent of Negroes are in livestock, less than 
1 percent in poultry. 

Why? 

Farmers obviously need sun, rain, seed, and 
soil to bring in a harvest. There are two other 
vital, man-made ingredients — credit and know- 
how. Historically, white landowners renting to 
Negroes — or to poor, yeoman-class whites — or 
banks lending to black farm owners insisted on 
the security of a cotton crop because of its 
high cash yield and because it is easily stored 
and readily marketed. Dependence on one 
crop fostered agrarian ignorance and impover- 
ishment when the crop failed. The inception of 
Federal programs promised to end this depen- 
dence and for many white farmers the promise 
has been fulfilled through three major USDA 
programs: 

The Farmers Home Administration 
(FHA) lends low-interest money for current 
operations (seed and fertilizer purchase), for 
farm expansion, and home building and im- 
provements (inside toilets), and for specific 
help to the poorest farmers (economic oppor- 
tunity loans that can be made to destitute groups 
like those Greene County evictees). 

The Cooperative Extension Service coun- 
sels farmers in new techniques, assists farm wives 
in everything from rosebush horticulture to nu- 
tritional food preparation, and broadens the 
horizons of farm youth through 4-H Clubs. 

The Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Service (ASCS) supervises crop allot- 
ments — how much land a farmer will be per- 
mitted to put into production of crops like 
cotton and corn. The decisions of ASCS county 
committees can spell profit or poverty, and 
while the power they wield can sometimes be 



challenged successfully as demonstrated by Ho- 
sea Cuice, it generally is impervious to black 
appeal. 

The “why” of Negro failure to share in the 
new agricultural order involves the racial com- 
position and behavior of these agencies in a 
State where unequal treatment of black by 
white has long been the norm: 

FHA has 202 employees in Alabama but 
only seven are Negroes. In the FHA State 
office, none of the clerical workers is black and 
only one of 24 professional workers is non- 
white. Three-man county committees appointed 
by the FHA State director pass on loan ap- 
plications. Before 1964, no Negro had ever 
served on a committee. Black farms today reflect 
those years of all-white loan-making, essentially 
prejudicial and generally discriminatory against 
poor farmers whatever their race. A 1965 di- 
rective from Washington has resulted in the ap- 
pointment of 30 Negroes out of 183 committee- 
men. It is a positive step although there is no 
committee with more than one black member 
despite a Negro farm majority in 12 counties. 
Every cent FHA loans or pays out in salaries is 
Federal. 

The U.S. Secretary of Agriculture in 
Washington appoints the five-member State 
ASCS Committee which supervises the county 
programs so crucial to the welfare of all farmers. 
One Negro finally has been named to this 
committee. Federal funds pay all ASCS em- 
ployees in Alabama. The State office has 43 
workers, two of them black. In 26 counties 
where Negroes constitute at least 20 percent 
of all farmers, all full-time professional ASCS 
employees are white and only seven of the 159 
permanent employes are black with all seven in 
clerical positions. 

Forty percent of Extension Service money 
comes from the Federal Government. Exten- 
sion field services in Alabama are grossly segre- 
gated. Ninety-one percent of white agents sur- 
veyed visited only white households while 96 
percent of Negro agents visited only Negro 
families. Eighty percent of 4-H Club members 
attend segregated clubs, the pattern of the future 
moulded along segregated lines of the past. 



In 12 counties where Negroes are in majority, 
no black man holds or has ever held a top 
Extension position. Alabama is not alone. In 
no Southern county do Negroes hold a single 
top Extension position although they arc a 
farm majority in 58 of those counties. The 
number of white Extension agents in these 
counties is nearly double the number of black 
although the population is 73 percent Negro. 
Since agents — through segregationist custom 
and extra legal Extension practice — work al- 
most exclusively within racial lines, this means 
that a numerically smaller group of black agents 
has a numerically greater workload than white. 
The result of this misapportionment in Ala- 
bama and elsewhere in the South is inferior 
service to Negro fanners and their consequent 
inability to keep up with changing agricultural 
times. 

The solution, of course, is not merely to 
increase the number of black agents but to 
break down artificial color lines fencing in ex- 
pertise that should be ranging freely over the 
Alabama countr>'side. But the Extension Service 
goes to ludicrous lengths to turn a segregated 
face on its clients. For example, a separate 
Negro office was maintained in Sumter County 
and located over a pool hall until Washington 
ordered integration. Now, everybody is in one 
building. But two white male agents share an 
office while the black agent works alone. Ex- 
tension will go to any length to insure black 
privacy. The white female assistant county 
supervisor does not insist on a private office 
for herself. She shares an office with a white 
female agent, leaving the black female agent 
an office to herself. A black secretary is working 
in a room formerly used to store office equip- 
ment. The equipment shares another office 
with two white secretaries. 



While hiring and administration is a Federal 
responsibility, the way that Extension perfonns 
has come to depend on local men and mores. 
1 he Alabama atmosphere not only encourages 
but ordains that racial discrimination persist. 
Former Alabama Gov. George C. Wallace saw 
this discrimination flourish under his administra- 
tion. But while he decries the breakdown of law 
enforcement in America and denounces crimes 
like civil disobedience, he never moved against 
the illegal evasion of Title VI* in his home 
State. The cause-and-effect relation between 
lawless, discriminatory agriculture programs and 
the black poverty cycle with its attendant social 
disorders cannot be fixed scientifically. There 
are many subjective human factors involved. 
But it is public record that black Alabama 
farmers receive proportionally fewer and small- 
er FHA loans than whites. White Extension 
Service specialists in livestock, poultry, and vege- 
table crops have played a major role in helping 
white farmers get out from behind mules and 
away from cotton rows, while the bulk of 
Negro agents have operated within the narrow 
confines of cotton. The sons of black farmers 
are written off before they start. Greene County 
has 2,400 Negro males of school age or older 
compared to 400 white youth; there is one 
black agent to run the 4-H Club for black 
children, two for the whites. Political chicanery 
in ASCS elections, aimed at barring Negroes 
from gaining decision-making authority over 
allotments and payments, rivals the conniving 
of big-city ward bosses. White committees that 
never before nominated Negroes now flood 
ballots with Negro names to split the black vote 
while limiting white nominees and insuring their 
election. New USDA regulations designed to 
curtail election abuses have not produced signi- 
ficant results: today there are more than 4,100 
county committeemen in the South and not 
one is black. 

Given these handicaps, the greenest of black 
thumbs can harvest little from life. No one 
will ever know how good a farmer Mike 
Johnson might have been. Not even Johnson. 
He’s about 50 now and scrapes along on a 
few acres of land. Johnson lived all his life in 
Dallas County, farmed on rented land, watched 
his five children go North as soon as they were 
grown to escape his fate. Not once in his farm- 
ing life, he tells the hearing, did an Extension 
agent ever visit him and the one time he 

* Title VI prohibits discrimination in any federally 
assisted program. 
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tried to buy land through FHA» he was turned 
down for a loan. Charles Griffin who lives 
near Jcdinson also has hoed a long row. For 
exactly 54 years and nine months he lived on 
the 11»000 acre plantation of Jesse Hardy Hain, 
raising 11 children. Griffin’s father had lived 
there before him. But in 1966 civil rights activity 
spread its evangelistic message through Dallas 
County and one morning. ... 

**...! went down there to his (Hain’s) store 
and he just saw me and told me he wanted 
his house and wanted me to move away off 
his place.” 

No reason^ he says, was ever given. Reasons 
for things on the Hain place — where 42 black 
and nine white tenants still rent land and shacks 
with no inride plumbii^ — ^were generally hard 
to come by. The plantation grcnses more than a 
quarter of a million dollars a year in cotton, 
com, timber, and livestock with diversion pay* 
ments alone averaging thousands each year. 
Hain’s cow bams are better than his rented 
shacks but the shack rentak add to the gross. 
He has testihed that tenant diversion checks 
came to him when he had an assignment on 
them and he usually had an assignment from 
loans to tenants or advances of seed and fertili- 
zer. Tenant indebtedness, never-ending from 
year to year, was an historic Southern pattern 
long before Federal diversion checks arrived to 
simplify and guarantee collections. Everybody 
on the Hain place must plant cotton and they 
must gin it at the Hain gin and accept the 
Hain accounting. Griffin telk how he sign^ over 
all his diversion checks and when he is asked 
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if anybody ever told him how much he was 
entitled to, how much he was signing away, he 
replies: 

“Sure didn’t.” 

But his eviction was followed by a happy 
ending of sorts. Griffin and 12 other evict^ 
farmers received FHA Economic Opportunity 
loans to buy collectively 302 acres, a remarkable 
occurrence in Alabama. Now in the late after- 
noon of his life he at last owns the ground 
under his plow. Has hk outlook on life changed 
as a landowner? 

“In every respect,” he says. “Because when I 
was on the Hain place, I was blind, didn’t know 
anything but work, make it and they didn’t 
give it to me. But now if I make anything I 
know which way it went, I know what I made, 
and that is a lot better.” 

A pause and then he adds, 

“Just 23 or 30 years too late. I hope it ain’t 
though. I hope I have some more years to live 
and get some enjoyment out of thk.” 
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The cooperatives 
and the non-cooperatives 



By 1966, it was clear to many black Alabama 
farmers that they were being plowed under. 
Agrarian economics were working against them 
because a racist s>'stem rendered them small 
and therefore unprohtable. A cruel paradox saw 
the Civil Rights Movement with its promise 
that black could be *free at last” instead in- 
creasing all the old pressures on them. Potential 
black voting majorities (that could create nor- 
mal political power to demand equitable treat- 
ment from agricultural agencies) existed in 
only a handful of Alabama counties, the others 
sapped of their once-hea\y Negro populations 
by migration. Intimidation of the economically 
vulnerable and the fearful, combined with in- 
adequate assignment of Federal voting registrars 
and election observers, insured that even these 
potential majorities would rarely be realized. 
Even when there was a Federal presence, in- 
timidation only slightly diminished, so virtually 
all counties remained under white control and 
black fanners emboldened to \-ote, to try for 
places on the ASCS committees were squeezed 
as never before. So, with no place to turn for 
salvation, they at last turned to themselves. And 
that’s why SVVAFCA was bom. 

SWAFCA — the Southwest Alabama Farmers 
Cooperative — is a desperation measure, a last 
grasp at survival for farmers who have no option 
but to try to make it on the land. It started 
with 850 fanners in 10 Black Belt counties, no 
money, and the headlong hope of people with 
nothing to lose. 

“The idea was,” explains SWAFCA manager 
Calvin Orsborn who runs the only N^ro- 
owned cotton gin in Alabama, “that these people 
working together mn their own business, set 
their own standards, find their own markets, 
seek out their own sources of credit, spend their 
own money, determine how they will pay 
themselves a dividend or rebate. This is the 
whole idea of the cooperative.” 

All these, things added up to new dignity 
and black manhood for men who had been 
the least of the earth. The State power struc- 
ture reacted as if a plague of boll weevils had 
appeared. After preaching for ages that Negroes 
were incapable of taking care of themselves, 
whites were indignant when blacks moved to 
control their destiny. The late Gov. Lurleen 

Cooperatives can put mules out to pasture, 
put black farmers in the driver’s seat 



Wallace called it a “Black Panther political 
conspiracy” and Democratic Congressman Wil- 
liam Nichols advised that the State Extension 
Seivice and other Alabama agriculture officials 
should “strengthen” the leadership before any 
Washington funds were committed. The men of 
SWAFCA were not rich but they were wise in 
countr>- lore that cautioned against sending a 
fox to guard a henhouse. It would be their 
thing or nothing. 

“I kind of get the feeling,” says SWAFCA 
official William Harrison, “that the power struc- 
ture opposes SWAFCA by virtue of the fact 
if a man is able to feed himself, he votes the 
way he wants to. Not only is this true but he 
does anything else he wants to, and my feeling 
is that based on the power structure, especially 
in the South here, he [the white man] wants to 
continue that master-servant relationship. As 
long as it exists, you can control the very destiny 
of p>eople.” 

(Dr. Fred R. Robertson, Director of the State 
Extension Service, sees the power structure 
differently. Asked why his office has never 
named a Negro as a county extension chairman, 
he says frankly: “We work on a cooperative 
basis, about 42 percent of our budget comes 
from Federal and about 58 from the State and 
county. And over the years we have, and we 
still think this is a basically sound idea, to 
stay with the power structure in order to keep 
the lines of communication and the rent coming 
in. ... I have no built-in prejudice against 
having a Negro chairman if he is qualified, and 
I think we will do everything we could to 
qualify him for this difficult position.”) 
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SWAFCA almost died a-borning. But the 
Office of Economic Opportunity ultimately re- 
sisted 19th century pressures in Alabama and 
Washington, and approved a $400,000 grant to 
get the co-op established. Membership doubled. 
A million pounds of produce was handled the 
first year with primitive marketing facilities. This 
total climbed and is still climbing in 1968 to- 
ward an estimated 24 million pounds by the end 
of the year. SWAFCA sent its agents to test soil 
in the fields of black farmers who had been 
by-passed all their lives by the Extension Service. 

(SWAFCA farmers might as well have been 
planting in the bottom of a lunar crater for all 
the attention that Extension paid to them, al- 
though in theory co-ops are excellent channels 
for the spread of Extension information. One of 
Dr. Robertson’s appointees as county chairman 
and presumably satisfactory to the power struc- 
ture is B. B. Williamson, Sumter County chair- 
man. This is the office where the black female 
secretary was integrated into a storage room. 
The farmers joining SWAFCA obviously are 
seeking help to improve their lot but Mr. Wil- 
liamson is curiously ignorant about the organiza- 
tion that the State power structure would crush. 

“I am not,” he tells a questioner, “familiar 
with their services in our county, sir.”) 

The advent of SWAFCA means for the first 
time the black man behind his mules is not 
alone, has backing, a friendly face at the gin, 
and a count he can trust. There are educated, 
business-trained people like Orsborn to translate 
into dirt plain English USDA directives on loans 




Mrs. Clara Walker, William Harrison, and 
Calvin Orsborn, SWAFCA officials, 



and ASCS elections, directives that inadvertently 
oi‘ otherwise are couched in the complicated 
language of bureaucracy that an average college 
giaduate, no less a semi-literate farmer, would 
be pressed to understand. Collectively, SWAFCA 
secures small Economic Opportunity loans for 
men individually too poor to qualify. That had 
been a cycle within the poverty cycle — no 
security meant no loans meant no expansion 
meant no profit meant no security. . . 

“Most of these fellows,” says Orsborn, “have 
worked 30 or 40 years in a plantation-type set- 
up. All of the production that they made, 
everything that they did for 30 or 40 years, the 
credits did not go to him. The credit went to 
the plantation. . . which means when this fel- 
low is put off this place or when he decides to 
move, he has no history. He can show no basic 
method of repaying a loan and he has no secur- 
ity nine times out of ten.” 

SWAFCA began writing its history with 
practical and humane touches. For example, an 
indebted farmer ordinarily can get no money 
from a crop until he pays off his note. But 
SWAFCA put cash, a pocketful of self-respect, 
in his overalls by paying him 50 percent on the 
spot when he brought in his produce and de- 
ducting the rest from his loan. Membership 
predictably thrived. But for all its progress, 
the cooperative is not out of the woods. It needs 
expensive refrigerated trucks, cooling sheds for 
perishables, tractors, and field stations so that 
farmers 50 miles away and hard up for trans- 
portation don’t have to truck their crop to the 
Selma headquarters. In Washington, FHA ap- 
proved an $800,000 loan. It was a modest sum 
when compared to the millions in outright sub- 
sidies paid in Alabama each year to owners like 
Mr. Hain not to grow crops. In return, FHA 
insisted that its representatives sit in on all 
SWAFCA board meetings, countersign checks, 
set priorities on how and when money was 
spent, and even approve SWAFCA’ S contract 
with its own lawyers. Most of these conditions 
were standard ones that a fledging co-op in 
Minnesota would agree to. But in Minnesota the 
Federal agents would be trusted. 

“As I view the restriction,” Harrison says, ‘it 
simply means FHA will have a co-op in south- 
west Alabama.” 

Robert Bamberg, State FHA Director, is in 
charge of administering the SWAFCA loan 
although all the money comes from OEO. He is 
himself a plantation owner with 20 or so 
sharecroppers who, he says, clear an average of 
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$1,000 or $1,200 a year. There is laughter from 
rural members of the audience at this. Mr. 
Bamberg is a rough-hewn man of firm opin- 
ions who thinks farmers in general are being 
shortchanged because they can’t get fair prices, 
or parity, for their goods. But he does not 
seem to think that Alabama Negroes are being 
particularly shortchanged, either those who 
would like to work for his agency or borrow 
from it. Only five of Mr. Bamberg’s 203 em- 
ployees are black, a situation he describes as 
“equality of opportunity.” Exhaustive analyses 
show that Alabama Negroes as a class are denied 
every type of loan application more frequently 
than whites. This follows the 1965 Commission 
finding that “poor white borrowers received 
both absolutely and proportionally higher loans 
than poor Negro borrowers, who constituted a 
majority of the Negro borrowers.” Mr. Bam- 
berg says: 

“Well, it goes back to this. In many cases 
our nigger population has small acreage. You 
heard a discussion here today, I believe 167 
or 170 acres was the largest [Negro] landowner 
that we had. We had one here said he had 12 
acres, one said he had two. Well, there is a 
tremendous difference what we would loan to 
a man who has 1 70 acres and one who had two 
or 12.” 

Well, that isn’t the point when statistics 
show whites with two or 12 acres getting 
more than blacks. But there are other matters 
Mr. Bamberg might explain. The SWAFCA 
loan, for example. Why are rigorous FHA 
standards being applied to the Economic Op- 
portunity loan since these loans were conceived 
to involve greater repayment risks with wider 
latitude given the poor borrowers than permitted 
in conventional loans? (Joseph C. Doherty, an 
FHA special assistant from Washington, con- 
firms that greater risks must be run and declares 
he thinks it “absolutely essential” that SWAFCA 
succeed) . Did Mr. Bamberg or his office recom- 
mend that FHA sit in on the co-op’s board 
meetings, set priorities, countersign checks, ap- 
prove attorneys? 




“Well, the request came in,” he replies. “And 
then that is when I asked the two men out of 
Washington [FHA] in the community facility 
division to come down and they with my chief 
went to Selma, and worked in making up the 
agreement.” 

It is an answer but what the answer is pre- 
cisely in relation to the question is not clear. Mr. 
Bamberg complains, with seeming justification, 
that he lacks enough men and money to run 
his agency at optimum efficiency. But his ex- 
asperation grows as questions turn again and 
again toward unequal racial treatment, and 
once when the hearing goes off the official 
record but is still on public view, he says, 

“In the animal kingdom the strong take from 
the weak and the smart take it away from the 
strong. It’s the same in the human kingdom. 
If at 6:15 we’re gonna innoculate 200 million 
people and give them the same amount of 
wealth, at the same minute attrition would set 
in.” 

“I think that is kind of cynical of you,” 
Commission Staff Director Taylor replies. “That 
kind of ignores what our Government and Con- 
stitution might be all about.” 

“Well, I am just giving you the facts of life,” 
Alabama FHA Director Bambei^ replies. “I 
don’t know anything about the Constitution 
or anything else.” 




Alabama FHA director 
Robert Bamberg voices 
some strong opinions 
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weavins 

The Amei'itum I^nejcai 0m mata^ mtcrpretations 
but tliei'e is tooie i^ausnS t&)«TK.«e-“'GE» is a country 
v>'here a luaaa tsstu aBuiaifll M he* works hard 
and iiv'es iiie 3if<‘ lotf a ®o«nifi dfeniocratic citizen. 
There Jiiay be a mtaiim aaisuMcence about this 
concept but idie3»e at. aiRt® tbue nobiHty of a 
humane and aieaswnbfle compact struck be- 
tween anan and bit soitatty. B^nard Shambray 
and Willie Jatuet SmHttlii., tw® bkack men from 
Alabaixm, font^e bdBe^wd in niue fifrcasm. 

Shambjay. 33. Em 12 yean. o€ scboolmg. a 
janitor B jdb al .$3.iW ausi laotar^ and no» illusions 
about his sot'iall accspttaiEwibtty’ 6® the whites in 
his home tiowm ®f CSsettmifllfc. 

“As you knowcT Ear Bdlk nbr feearmg,. “I’m a 
poor man. But I myaeCff — when I want 

a malted — J Eaa^te to corame 45 railies; to Montgom- 
eiy to enjoy abait mnabesL . . « That doesn’t 
me.an v\>e (don't Eme anuy m ou® town. . . . Our 
drug stores abcffisbed oEienr soda fountains 
■when ^his law JGbiE Right* Act o€ 1964] was 
passed. ]®u!t] wte Bime ooar BtatSEy Queens and 
Dairy' I^atmE, amd afii)e Baw .w* you: shouldn’t 
ha\’e those '»gntu and aEucy are stiE there . . . 
white «gns am>d (DO'floiredl s%ns and you go here 
and I go aEaere. TEwase tfciiag* are still taking 
place an aan' Safome townL”* 

The CSaiil Kagbt* Acit ©€ 19&t cKdiv’t get 
Shambraa* a naafced ins BuE* Bnocne* town. But he 
thn ugh it at miig bi t sgirt fiuiinni a job. The famous 
Dan RTver AC& Em a pBaiat ttBwtrr and although 
it employed omBy ttfiaree Xegjroe* Soi menial jobs 
out ^ busodinttds eff woelkmetiu Shambray de- 
oded to try Sor a jjsb a* a weaver; He pressed 
his applicaitioaQ was Enired ass a weaver 
learner.. 

■“ I was JhBrird a* a weaver^ fee testifies. “But 
somewbere along tlBne EnK I got be a floor 
sweeper., lagEat biuiib) cfltauHtTrj. and wbat have you.” 
He «tu{lc it owait for a wfeiBey osmg a segre- 
gated batihinooan and watc&nag white workers 
get promoted (Oxeir Bumn a* tBie message etched 
an lus tnimd deeper every dey- the broom, not 
■the loom, was going to Bse“ Biis Hot at Darr River. 
Eventually Ear ajunit, convinced that the Ameri- 
.ran Oneam, TStdoy Dneamsy or dreams of be- 
.coming a weaver c®wjld not survive the waking 
state loi dbin^ as tBuey are in Greenville. Sitting 
be»de birn as Bne ttefflk Buis story^ WiHfe James 
^mith ^dds a piersonall dnnension: of black 

Wiltie SmitJh., .vfainm rwaXA fer atife, raj"! he 'j;as 
demoted ^’Tintt iii)‘*‘i^i^'^ a!lien. he returned to 

Alabama 'after Airtuy remrvee 



reality— he is a veteran of six years Army 
service. Smith joined the Army after high 
.school when he found that a diploma in Pratt- 
ville only qualified him for the cycle — cutting 
lawns, washing cars, catching whatever odd job 
whites offered. After two years in the Army, 
he came out and looked for a truck driving 
job in Birmingham. 

‘T asked this man for a job and he told me 
to ask Dr. Martin Luther King for a job. 
Tension was high at the time, it was in 1963 . . . 
those four little girls hadn’t too long before 
gotten killed, everybody was upset over that.” 

Smith had not found a home in the Army 
but he had found a place where his sense of 
manhood was not abused so he went back to 
it for four more years and came out a staff 
sergeant last fall. Things, supposedly, had 
changed in the interim. He went immediately 
to the State Employment Service, an arm of 
his Government, federally financed just like 
the Army. 

“1 asked if they could find me some type of 
job where you have on-the-job training,” he 
says. “And then the man asked me, he asked 
me why did I get out of the Army. Well, I 
wanted to, I says. I’m out — but that’s some- 
thing, to ask a man why did you get out of the 
Army.” 

He earned $554 a month in the Army; he 
earns $280 today as a handyman in Alabama. 

“Here in Alabama,” says veteran Smith in a 
voice that isn’t bitter, merely weary with bitter 
knowledge, “I don’t feel like I’m living. I am 
only existing. You know, to be demoted from a 
staff sergeant down to a boy, that is kind of 
hard to take. And being 30 years old, that’s 
hard to live with. I’m still trying to seek and to 
plan an escape from the situation.” 
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The “situation” is an extension of the poverty 
cycle from farm to school to factor)’. In the last 
quarter centur)’, three times as many blacks 
as whites gave up farming in the 16-county 
hearing area, Just as they had lived under a 
second-class standard of treatment from the 
white rural society and even from Federal 
agencies like the Department of Agriculture, 
they encountered two separate private and pub- 
lic job economies off the farm. The white was 
an escalator of upward progression, the black 
a treadmill. Statistics reinforce what Smith and 
Shambray know from experience. With Negroes 
accounting for 60 percent of the population, 
they make up only 7 percent of the sales 
force, 80 percent of the laborers. In the seven 
years betwen 1960-67, 20,000 new industrial 
jobs were created in the area. But Negroes 
received only 22 percent of them and the over- 
whelming majority of these were dead end jobs 
in declining industries. 

Black economic powerlessness contrasts with 
white power everywhere, and white power is 
ironically manifest, for example, in the Alabama 



Power Company. Blacks share equally in that 
company’s power only when they turn on a 
light switch and pay their electric bill, Alaba- 
ma Power has 5,400 employees but only 472 are 
Negroes and 75 percent of them are laborers 
and janitors. A spokesman for the company 
which does a $2.5 million annual business with 
the Federal Government and is subject to all 
nondiscrimination requirements insists things are 
getting better for Negro job seekers. The proof? 
In 1966, only three blacks were numbered 
among 1,300 workers classihed as craftsmen, a 
well-paid categor)’ largely consisting of the 
men who climb the poles to work on power 
lines. In 1968, the spokesman points out, four 
Negroes are getting their hands on the lines of 
power, an addition of one in two years. 

Public employment closes the door more 
6rmly on the seeking black face than even the 
private sector. The 14th amendment bans State 
discrimination on the basis of race but Ala- 
bama’s State Merit System is merely meretri- 
cious. Alabama is the only State that has not 
6Icd accord with Federal merit standards of non- 
discrimination. Negroes hold only 82 of 560 
State jobs in the area and 38 are janitors and 
part-time workers. Can the rejected black citi- 
zen turn, at least, to his Federal Government and 
6nd equal treatment denied him by a State that 
flouts the Constitution? 

“The Federal Government’s policy of non- 
discrimination on the basis of race is not being 
effectuated in this area,” reads the legally- 
accented language of a Commission staff report. 
“Negroes do not hold a substantially greater 
number of governmental jobs covered by Fed- 
eral regulations prohibiting racial discrimination 
than they do of State and local jobs that are 
not covered by a similar prohibition.” 

Eight predominantly Negro counties have no 
black postal workers. Is there a dead letter 
office for Negro job applications? Can prejudice 
do what rain and sleet cannot, and stay black 
men from making those appointed rounds that 
provide a living for white mailmen? One is left 
to w'onder. One wonders also about that State 
Employment Service where ex-Sergeant Smith 
found neither employment nor service. It oper- 
ates under the Labor Department which has 
established elaborate legal requirements against 
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discrimination. They read well but certain facts 
and figures do not make such sanguine reading. 
Last Decemberj figures showed that nearly 40 
percent of nonwhites placed by SES landed in 
jobs as domestics and yardmen but only 2.5 
percent of white applicants were sent to these 
$20-a-week jobs. SES officials testify that it’s 
possible it refers clients to companies that won’t 
hire Negroes. But the officials say that they never 
check on this and no Federal compliance 
official has ever checked on them. With black 
men pouring off farms and hungering for vo- 
cational training, the State has set up one 
Manpower Development and Training Center 
in the 16-county hearing area — for nurses’ aides. 
The Congress and the Labor Department have 
specifically ordered the establishment of a State 
Manpower Advisory Committee with minority 
representation to get jobless men trained. But 
again, Federal law in Alabama is a sometime 
thing and there is no advisory committee. 

Alabama offices of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration do not have White and Colored 
entrances. Still, only five of 219 white collar and 
professional workers who enter them arc 
groes. For Alabama black businessmen who 
come seeking loans, the doors might as well be 
bolted. SBA approved $14 million dollars in 
loans to Alabamians last year. Negroes received 
one-half of 1 percent of this amount. Paul Bun- 
son, regional SBA chief, says it’s largely a matter 
of people not knowing about the loan programs. 

“You can’t force people into your office to 
make loans irregardless of who they are,’’ he 
says. 

To remedy this ignorance, Mr. Bunson de- 
clares he has held seminars in all but two 
Alabama countie.s, trying to get out the mes- 
sage that money is available. It is discovered 
that his official itinerary for one seminar in- 
cluded a dinner with industrial and civic 
leaders at a segregated country club followed 
the next day by a fish fry at which Negroes 
were not welcome. 

“You have to eat someplace,’’ he counters, 
and then is reminded that under Federal 
regulations, officials may not participate in any 
segregated events. 

“If that is what they want,” he says, “that is 
the way it will be.” 

The law also prohibits SBA loans to com- 
panies that discriminate. Mr. Bunson admits 
his office does not follow up to see if this law 
is obeyed. But no complaints have ever been 
received. He explains that there is a compliance 



division to take care of such matters. The divi- 
sion is in Atlanta, Georgia. It covers the entire 
southeastern region of the United States. There 
is one man in the office. 

The record of the Commerce Department’s 
Economic Development Administration on ex- 
amination leaves something to be desired. EDA 
also makes loans to businessmen but more im- 
portantly it provides money for regional devel- 
opment urgently needed in an area with a 40 
percent under-employment rate. No Negro has 
ever received an EDA loan in Alabama. The 
State’s only attempt to establish a development 
district that might have created a productive 
future for black and white failed because the 
white applicants wouldn’t permit black repre- 
sentation in their board. 

As the evidence of public and private denial 
to blacks accumulates, the plight of individual 
black men trying to earn a living becomes im- 
personalized. It is impossible to feel compassion 
for a percentile. Even the observer committed 
to equality finds the edge of his concern blunted 
by the rasp of statistics, the weight of surveys 
and .grey regulations. But men are what it is all 
about and sometimes they emerge to tell it like it 
is, has been, and will be unless there is bedrock 
economic reform. 

Rev. Henry Fortner is a minister with three 
small churches in York, Alabama. Ministering 
to the poor puts you on the poverty level 
yourself, so Rev. Fortner tried to get a job at 
McGregor’s Printing Corporation, a local in- 
dustry doing 70 percent of its business with the 




Rev. Henry Fortner 
describes job hunting in 
York} Alabama 
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Federal Government. McGregor’s has a curious 
hiring systcio but Rev. Fortner was unaware of 
it at first. He applied twice at the plant and 
nothing happened. Then a friend told him to see 
Warren Grant, the white mayor of York who 
owns a store where Rev. Fortner buys an oc- 
casional suit. Mayor York has all-white help 
and he has been picketed by civil rights demon- 
strators. In his capacity as mayor he keeps a 
photo file of demonstrators and he affirms that 
no one in that file would make a good clerk 
because many are “trouble makers.” In that 
same mayoral capacity, Grant is a member of 
the State Industrial Development Board that 
helped attract McGregor’s to build in York. 
In the curious scheme of things there, the com- 
pany uses Mayor Grant as an unpaid screener 
of potential employees. 

“[Mayor Grant] told me that I could go to 
all the [civil rights] meetings that I could and 
learn whatever I can learn,” says Rev. Fortner 
of his job interview. “But marching, they don’t 
like to see you marching.” 

The mayor wrote “something” on his applica- 
tion and Rev. Fortner was promptly hired by a 
plant official whom, he says, also told him that 
marching was unpopular at the plant. He has 
not demonstrated since then. He has taken his 
place in the McGregor work force, thankful to 
have a steady job where many black men have 
nothing and he uses the segregated rest rooms 
without protest. Has he ever used the white rest 
room, Mr. Glickstein inquires? 

Rev. Fortner: I have. 

Mr. Glickstein: Under what circumstances? 

Rev. Fortner: I am a janitor. 

Mr. Glickstein : You clean it out? 

Rev. Fortner: That’s right. 

Bellamy, Alabama is a short ride from York. 
The American Can Company, nationally a mul- 
timillion dollar Government contractor, has a 
sawmill operation there. It also runs a fully- 
segregated company town, complete with shacks 
and a rickety all-black school owned by Ameri- 
can Can down to its broken windows and out- 
door privy. The entire complex contains many 
elements of the black poverty cycle. All 45 white 
company houses hav’e bathrooms and running 
water but only eight of the 123 black ones do. 



The others use privies and outdoor water spigots, 
one spigot shared by two families. The plant has 
separate bathrooms for white and black, and, it 
appears, separate jobs. Only one Negro works 
in the office and he is an office boy. For the first 
time in plant history, two Negroes recently were 
made supervisors — ^two weeks before the Com- 
mission’s Montgomery' hearing began. 

Frank Fenderson works in the American Can 
sawmill, lives in a company shack with his wife 
and three small children, shops at a store leased 
from the company. He is a young man, with 
large responsibilities and he is not an aggressive 
w’itncss against his company. If anything, he 
tells his story reluctantly. Fenderson and his 
wife bought furniture on credit at the store 
when he came to work four years ago and the 
original bill remains a constant in his life. He 
“thinks” it’s about $300 now. Prices at the store 
run pretty higli in comparison to stores outside 
Bellamy. Fenderson says he receives no bills 
from the store but every' two weeks when his 
salary check arrives, deductions are already out 
of it. He produces a stub for two weeks ending 
April 12, 1968 with gross earnings listed at 
$139.43. But after working six days a week for 
two weeks, the amount of the check he pockets 
is exactly five dollars. 




Frank Fenderson lived in the 
segregated company town 
operated by American Can 
in Bellamy, Alabama 
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John Barnes has worked at the Bellamy mill 
for 24 years, with time out for World War II, 
starting long before American Can bought the 
facility in 1960. He sees conditions through 
veteran Negro eyes conditioned to caution, 
trained by experience to turn aside alike from 
too much hope or despair. And when he is 
asked whether conditions at Bellamy are better 
or worse than when he came in 1943, his answer 
says more than any survey. Because John Barnes 
is a man who has been through the mill. 

“When I came here in 1943,” he relates, 
“the houses and things down there were just 
about in the same shape [as now]. We have a 
little improvement in employment. I started out 
checking lumber, trying to, you know, care for 
my people. I went to school as I came out of the 
Army to learn all the facts about lumber, and 
I went to checking lumber down there and I 
checked, probably, about 15 years, and all the 
time I checked down there, I learnt when they 
get ready to hire a white they’d bring him to 
me and want me to learn him, and I stayed 
in the same category all the time. And this 
white, he would advance, probably he would go 




Veteran American Can employee 
John Barnes watched promotions 
by-pass him and go to white 
workers for 25 years 



somewhere or go to the office and make a 
salesman, foreman, probably his salary would 
go to $500 or $600, and mine remained the same 
all the time. 

“A lot of times the Negro wants things but 
sometimes he believes that if he asks for it, he 
won’t get it. That’s why, probably, they haven’t 
asked for it. I know they want improvements. 
I talk with some of them in the last week, and 
they say they want improvement, they want 
restrooms in the house, different things. They 
want to beautify their houses and different 
things.” 

John Barnes stops, and then he adds: 

“Just some of the same things that the whites 
have.” 



Paper 

compliance 

The Federal Government, required by its own 
law to insist on nonsegregated, equal job op- 
portunities from its army of more than 100,000 
contractors and unnumbered subcontractors, 
has never cancelled a contract for civil rights 
violation in Alabama or anN^vhere else in the 
country'. 

There is betrayal in this record. It says that 
the Government is reneging on its pledge that 
business will play fair with all citizens or suffer 
the consequence it dreads most — losing money. 
Inside Alabama and outside Alabama, American 
tax money is subsidizing segregation in every 
plant where black is relegated to an inferior 
status or where he must be a superman to climb 
into elevated white promotion ranks. If a com- 
pany is manufacturing faulty grenade launches, 
Defense Department officials will get the de- 
ficiency corrected immediately or find a new 
contractor. They understand that lives are at 
stake. But black lives are at stake at Dan River 
Mills, American Can, and McGregor, there are 
gross defects in human relations, the product 
is not up to American standards. Yet few in 
Government seem to understand this and there 
is a singular reluctance or inability by the most 
powerful Government on earth to enforce this 
one contract clause. 

“I would say that is due in part to the fact 
that 95 percent of the contracting agencies’ staff 
and attention and desires are aimed at awarding 
contracts,” say's Leonard Biermann, Senior Com- 
pliance Officer for the Labor Department’s 
Office of Federal Contract Compliance. “Only 
5 percent or less of that contracting agency’s day 
to day activity and maybe 1 percent is aimed 
at concerning themselves about equal employ- 
ment opportunity.” 

Mr. Biermann lays it on the line although he 
is optimistic that things are changing for the 
better. But neither his candor nor optimism is 
much comfort to the black man who wants to 
be out of the cycle and into a job with a future 
beyond the length of a broom handle. Change 
is too slow, promises too vague, reality too 
hard. He wants work but he is enveloped in a 
miasma of explanations, rationalizations, and 
contradictions that settles over the hearing like 
an impenetrable fog as company and Govern- 
ment witnesses make their special pleadings. 

American Can’s Government client, the General 
Services Administration, had never checked on 
segregated facilities operated by the company 



Often it is difficult for the Commission, with its 
expert staff and special zeal for the task, to cut 
through and identify the culprit resjionsible for 
the law-breaking. Some company spokesmen 
self-righteously defend themselves by blaming 
labor unions. They say that union seniority 
systems make it all but impossible to promote 
Negroes to better jobs because in the days before 
Title VII black time accumulated in a menial 
line of progression different from white. A black 
may ha\e worked for a company 20 years 
cleaning out bathrooms. Now he would like to 
go on the assembly line but his union seniority 
there is zero. The comjjany officials shrug; 
suddenly imjiotent before labor power, they 
woidd like to coojiei ate but . . . 

A recent Federal court decision weighting 
mill seniority as an advancement factor may 
break this union barrier. But unionism isn’t 
the prime culprit, either. Allied Paper Company 
in Jackson, Alabama, does not have a union. It 
docs have Federal contracts. Only 47 of 450 
workers are Negroes. There is no Negro on the 
clerical staff and no Negroes in any skilled 
positions. A company representative says that 
Allied’s Federal client — the General Services 
Administration (GSA^ — has never questioned 
the absence of blacks from skilled jobs although 
a GSA man has said it would be “very’ pleas- 
ing” if one of the next three clerical workers 
hired was dark. 

Finally to the chorus of disclaimers are added 
the voices of Government agency men. They 
demonstrate persuasively that their staffs are too 
small to attempt anything more than a passing 
shot at enforcing compliance and keeping con- 
tractors racially honest. The means they are 
provided in comparison to the job that must be 
done are so scanty that failure has been legis- 
lated into the compliance system. Thus the 
buck is passed from business to union to Govern- 
ment, and if the Commission is sometimes 
frustrated in its inquiry, one wonders what 
chance the individual black man has to crack 
the system, standing alone at the plant gate, 
trying to get past the amorphous forces that 
are keeping him out. 

What can he make of the Alice in Wonder- 
land hiring system at McGregor in York 
which grows “curioser and curioser” the more it 
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is explaint^d? Mayor Clrant. the photo enthusiast 
I he boasts he has even taken the picture of a 
Commission investigator^ and civil rights critic, 
screens applicants but denies any role in hiring 
them. The ma\-or*s role is hard to pin down. 
He is asked whether any applicants he grades 
highly ever are rejected at the plant. 

‘ Plenty of them,” he replies. 

Are any he grades low hired? 

‘'Well,*' he sas's, ‘‘I never know who they hire 
after the application goes out there.” 

Then how does he krtow “plenty” of those 
he grades highly are rejected? Company spokes- 
men try to clarify things but somehow more 
obscurantism des'elops- \IcGregor vice president 
P.H. Martin first refutes Rev. Fortner’s charge 
of segregated bathrooms. Well, not quite. There 
are two doors side-by-side marked “Gentlemen” 
in thb plant that was built to order for Mc- 
Gregor’s, 

“I don't know why,” ^Ir. ^fartin says. “This 
building was planned by different people . . we 
haven't investigated very deeply. . . If there is 
a separation by the people it is by choice. We 
don't literally show them the way to the men’s 
room." 

Mr. Martin objects to the word “screening” 
as applied to Ma\t>r Grant’s task for Mc- 
Gregor's. 

“He does not literally screen out.” 

But moments later he sa« that when a job 
opens, three applications are taken from the file 
and brought to — Mayor Grant. 

“We have no insight into as to whether they 
are white or colored,” he sa«. “\Ve send them 
to him and receive all three of them back with 
his advisory evaluation indicated on them. At 
this point we call them into our plant for a 
personal interv iew. . . .'* 

Mr. Martin sav's his work force is completely 
integrated, pointing out that the Government 
Printing Office has had nothing but praise after 
three inspections. 




Mayor Grant of 
Y^ork. Alabama 



The way other companies see themselves and 
the way Government agencies see them brings 
the dilemma of the black job seeker into sharper 
focus. At Dan River in Greenville where Ber- 
nard Shainbray once came to weave, there are 
no Government contracts although nationwide 
the company holds many despite a dismal racial 
employment record. Dan River, a Plans for 
Progress employer, nationally hires only 2,400 
Negroes out of 20,000 employees, while most 
of its facilities are in heavily black areas. 

At any rate, the Greenville plant is supposed 
to comply with Title VII of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 whether or not that particular plant 
ever sees Government money. A parent company 
like Dan River Mills with Government con- 
tracts must keep all its branches in compliance 
even though individual ones are not involved 
in Government manufacture. With three black 
workers out of 200 employes at Dan River in 
Greenville, certain questions therefore naturally 
arise. Plant Superintendent J. L. Cantrell tries 
to answer them. He says that a changeover in 
looms temporarily suspended Mr. Shambray’s 
weaving apprenticeship but indicates he might 
have made it eventually if he had not quit. He 
is not so enlightening on the scarcity of Negroes 
in the plant. He says the plant isn’t making 
much money today and so it can’t hire inex- 
perienced men and train them to weave. But 
what about yesterday, all those earlier years 
when Negroes could have been hired and 
trained? 

“I don’t know,” he says. “I wasn’t here 
then.” 

How many Negroes have applied since Mr. 
Shambray quit? Mr. Cantrell does not know. 
Have any applied for positions other than 
sweeper? He does not know. But there is a 
definite answer to the question, has a Govern- 
ment contract compliance officer ever visited his 
mill? 

“No sir,” answers Mr. Cantrell. 

It’s questionable whether there ever will be a 
visit. Kenneth Eppert is Chief Compliance Offi- 
cer handling Defense Department contracts for 
the Atlanta region. Asked what he is going 
to do about Dan River in Greenville, he replies: 

“Well, since the facts have been called to my 
attention I am authorized to place that, of 
course, and would be authorized to place it 
prior to the facts being called to my attention 
on my quarterly forecast schedule. And provided 
I did not have directed review from outside 
agencies, such as pre-award and/or complaint 
investigation, and/or directed reviews from 
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higher authority, we would place a man into 
that particular Dan River spot to conduct a 
compliance review.” 

Yes. Of course. With that point cleared up, 
Mr. Eppert goes on to explain that he has 11 
professionals working for him but needs 70. 
His office is supposed to check 5,818 contractor 
facilities and their myriad sub-contractor 
facilities. Since Jan. 1, 1966, he and his staff 
have only visited 473 of the facilities. Ninety 
Bve percent of them, he says, should be re- 
visited but second visits have been made only to 
10 percent. And getting back to that Greenville 
situation. . . 

“This is more work than I can get done and 
that is directed so I will never get over to 
what Mr. Glickstein wants me to do, and that 
is get over to Dan River and look at Greenville 
with this workload and not enough p>eople to do 
it. . . . If you want me to do half the job, give 
me 35 jjeople. If you want me to do a quarter 
of the job, give me 10, but if you want me to 
do any kind of a job for you, I can’t do it with 
the small staff I have. . . 

The American Can Company sawmill in Bel- 
lamy, with its quasi-company store, segregated 
housing, and rickety Negro school, has never 
been visited by American Can’s Govenunent 
client, the General Services Administration. 
Hugh C. Sloane, mill manager, concedes that 
the white houses have bathrooms and running 
water, that the black school is heated by one 
coal stove and has no bathroom, that the com- 
pany leases out the store but deducts employees’ 
bills from their paychecks. (But those deductions, 
he announces, are going to be discontinued.) 
is correct that the only Negro clerical worker is 
an “office type boy,” that the first Negro assistant 
supervisor was named coincident with the hear- 
ing. But Owen Hansen, resident manager, puts 
all these facts together and reaches the conclu- 
sion that despite staff comjjetition and union 
problems 

. . we have done our best to maintain a 
reasonable level of efficiency in our mill. We 
have continued to do our best to upgrade the 
facilities in the towm of Bellamy, to provide more 
amenities in the housing area to the extent that 
we can economically do so and still stay in 
business.” 

The night before the hearing, all Bellamy 
workers including the two black men who were 
to testify had been called together and told 
by the company that “open housing” would be 
discussed at the hearing. Then they were 
warned that “there is a chance because of the 
law we may have to stop all renting soon.” 



There is no explanation why obedience to a 
Federal law should persuade American Can to 
stop renting its houses and dislocate its workmen. 
Or why the plant management should assemble 
its men and raise the spectre of drastic change 
on the eve of the Federal hearing. 

American Can sells to the General Services 
Administration so three GSA officials present 
themselves. GSA does a $1,353 million business 
nationally with contractors, more than $15 mil- 
lion in Alabama. Applied Paper and Alabama 
Power contract with it. Like SBA, GSA has one 
man in Atlanta assigned full-time to check civil 
rights compliance for the entire southeastern 
region of the United States. The files of the At- 
lanta ofF"e contain a memo saying that Alabama 
Power \..th 472 Negroes out of 5,400 employees 
has “restricted minority group employment at all 
facilities surveyed.” Robert Harlan, Contract 
Policy Officer, explains that no action was taken 
because the status of utilities in respect to equal 
opportunity regulations was uncertain. 

“This is a sole source of supply,” he says. 
“And you cancel a contract why then every- 
body is using candles or oil lamps or they are 
burning wood if it is a coal utility.” 

The multifarious strength of the Federal 
Government apparently cannot hold a candle 
to the energy of Alabama Power. But what 
about American Can? Mr. Glickstein likens 
Bellamy to a town one might read about in an 
18th centuiy novel and finds it a source of 
“great curiosity” why GSA can do nothing 
about it. Mr. George Dorsey, Director of the 
Civil Rights Program Policy Staff, pleads an in- 
adequate force and overwhelming obligations. 
Mr. Glickstein persists. American Can has 
another plant in Naheola with a $1.7 million 
GSA contract for toilet paper. 

Mr. Glickstein: Do you think if that toilet 
paper was of inferior quality, if it wasn’t being 
produced correctly, GSA would take very fast 
steps to deal with that? 

Mr. Harlan: No question about it. 

Mr. Harlan goes on to say that understaffed 
conditions make compliance a “horrendous 
task.” And Mr. Dorsey concedes the compliance 
record is “very poor.” 

“If we are going to stop this rioting and 
looting and burning,” he declares, “we have 
got to accelerate the implementation of the 
regulations and the laws that are on the books.” 
It is a conclusion that Willie James Smith, 
Bernard Shambray, Rev. Fortner, John Barnes, 
and Frank Fenderson, who have never rioted, 
burned, or looted, but who know what it is to 
be victimized, might agree with. 
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The 

welfare state 



Welfare in Alabama is where you go when 
you are going nowhere. It is what you are 
when you are nobody. It is the logical exten- 
sion of the poverty cycle from black men denied 
a living on farms and in factories to their black 
women and children consigned to a limbo of 
hungry days endlessly reiterated where need 
always exceeds have and hope never catches up 
with is. 

Various experts on welfare come to Montgom- 
ery to testify before the Commission. One ex- 
pert is Mrs. Helen Randale. She lives in Fork- 
land, Greene County, with her six children 
and they exist on $54 a month Aid to Dependent 
Children. Twenty two dollars of this goes to 
buy food stamps worth $72. The remainder is 
supposed to purchase clothing, and pay rent, 
light, and doctor bills. The Greene County 
Health Department supplies some medical ex- 
aminations for the indigent who use its White 
or Colored entrances. But Mrs. Randale must 
also go to a private doctor and buy all drugs 
her family requires. This is expensive because 
she has cancer. 

“And my little boy, his nerves are bad,” she 
says, her tone uncomplaining, her voice mere- 
ly reciting one of the many unpleasant facts 
of life she must deal with. “I have one that 
needs eyeglasses, and also myself, I can hardly 
see at times.” 

But every cloud has a silver lining and the 
Randale family illnesses reap their own reward. 
When she brings her doctor’s receipt to the 
food stamp office, the price of the stamps is 
reduced from $22 to $10. 

Mrs. Randale, an attractive woman about 40, 
only began receiving welfare this year. Local 
Alabama offices have broad discretionary 
powers to grant or withhold aid, or limit the 
amount, and the particulars of Mrs. Randale’s 
past inability to get welfare would in themselves 
require a hearing to determine. Whatever the 
cause, the effect was hard times with six 
children, no husband, and no income except 
what her young sons could bring in. 

“My boys went out and helped cut wood,” 
she says. “Done whatever the Man had for 
them to do. My neighbor next door, he helped 
me out and gave me some bread for the chil- 
dren. My son-in-law, he gave me $5 for the 
food stamps.” 

Welfare is where you go when you are going nowhere 



Here was another silver lining. Because in 
those pre-welfare days she had no steady income, 
Mrs. Randale’s stamps then only cost her $3 
for $72. (The two dollars remaining from the 
son-in-law’s five was not found money, how- 
ever. She paid that to a neighbor to drive her 
from her rural home to the county’s one central 
food stamp office many miles distant) . When 
the $54 a month welfare began rolling in, the 
stamp price was increased to its present $22. 
This is standard procedure in Alabama and 
elsewhere, and frequently creates this anomaly — 
in counties where free Federal commodities are 
distributed, welfare families may be too “rich” 
to qualify while in food stamp counties they 
may be too “poor” to buy them. Stamps are 
usually purchased in one lump sum payment 
each month, a payment that often is as high as 
45 percent of a family’s entire welfare check. 
Since most of a family’s income must go for 
food anyway and since stamps are worth more 
than the purchaser pays for them, inability or 
refusal to make the lump sum purchase does 
not make apparent economic sense. Why not 
take advantage of the stamp bonus? 

A complex of practical and psychological 
reasons exists but the overriding reason is that 
the stamps, on the average, last a family be- 
tween two and three weeks. When they run 
out, food must be bought on credit from the 
local store. Credit, therefore, continues as the 
dominant factor in the poor family’s economy 
and must be maintained. When the welfare 
check arrives, settling up at the store has priority, 
then all the other basic bills have to be satisfied, 
and so many dollars soon slip out that there 
are not enough left to meet the monthly food 
stamp assessment. This assessment is inflexible. 
If a family’s price for $70 worth of stamps is 
set at $30 and the purchaser shows up with only 
$28, he cannot, for example, buy $65 worth. He 
cannot buy any. 
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However unjust, contradictory, or self-defeat- 
ing this Department of Agriculture regulation 
might appear, the effect of its enforcement is 
reflected in these statistics: from Oct. 1, 1966 to 
Sept. 30, 1967, three-fourths of the public as- 
sistance recipients in Black Belt Counties with 
food stamp programs were not participating. In 
four counties covered by the hearing (Bullock, 
Dallas, Greene, and Hale), only 3 to 12 percent 
of those getting food stamps were on welfare. 
During the same period, 63 percent receiving 
free commodities throughout the State were not 
on welfare; 75 percent of Alabamians purchas- 
ing food stamps were not getting public assist- 
ance. Whatever the combination of reasons 
responsible for these figures, they mean that 
Federal programs to feed the poor are not reach- 
ing a majority of the poorest. 

For Mrs. Randale and her six children, 
getting by on welfare is — in Black Belt parlance 
— a scuffle. She must budget pennies with a care 
that most American mothers reserve for dollars. 
There is no margin for error yet errors have a 
way of dogging the needy. For example, she 
testifies that the County Health Department 
made an appointment for her to have an eye 
examination at the medical center in Tuscaloosa, 
about 50 miles away. No transportation was 
provided so she paid a neighbor $10 to take 
her there. But when she got to Tuscaloosa, the 
physician’s office at the medical center de- 
cided there had been some mistake. 



“Well, I can’t hear so good,” Mrs. Randale 
relates, “I thought the lady told me — I wanted 
to sit down and she told me to go outside. 
But I thought she was going to wait on me. 
But my daughter told me — she asked her be- 
cause I didn’t understand. She said go outside, 
she had a book full, she couldn’t wait on me. 
So, I had to go back home.” 

Mr. Glickstein: You paid $10 to go up there 
and you thought you had an appointment, and 
you had to go back home? 

Mrs. Randale: I had to go back home. 

Mr. Glickstein: Have you gone back since 
then? 

Mrs. Randale: No sir, I haven’t. She treated 
me so cold I did never go back. 

Mrs. Randale’s experience in trying to raise 
her children and care for her own illnesses on 
$54 a month are typical of Alabama welfare. 
Some cases are more desperate, some a little 
easier. Stories vary in particulars but a require- 
ment to “scuffle” is built into the system of 
Aid to Dependent Children (ADC), the State’s 
major welfare program that cares for children 
who are deprived of the care and support of 
one or both parents by reason of death, illness, 
or continued absence from the home. Nearly 
70 percent of the recipients throughout Ala- 
bama are black and more than 90 percent are in 
the 16-county area. Five years ago, the Alabama 
Department of Pensions and Security decided 
that the minimum needed by an ADC family 
of four to pay for food, clothing, shelter, and 
other necessities was $177 a month. The Ala- 
bama Legislature at first voted only enough 
funds to provide one-third of this minimum 
budget. Five years later, the most provided for 
an ADC family of four is one half the amount 
deemed necessary in 1963, roughly $15 a 
month per child or about $876 a year (The 
national average is $31.61 a month with the 
range running from an incredible $8.45 in 
Mississippi to New York’s bountiful $65.05). 

One final statistic puts Alabama welfare fig- 
ures into grim perspective. The Federal poverty 
index estimates that a rural family of four with 
a female head requires $2,320 a year to obtain 
a minimal nutritional diet and other necessities. 
Even allowing for the cash-stretching bonus of 
food stamps, an Alabama ADC family of four 
receiving $876 a year gets by on less than 50 
percent of what the National Government says 
is the bare level of poverty existence. 

So it is not surprising when Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hutton of Eutaw with 18 assorted children, 
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seiaacie runK aSafliwiusJfl afiief stocuiai of all the wel- 
fare jiiodjers (de«p«flie sasiktt regulations to the 
>contiary fjsain a&e |jepaiiitlrnet®tt of Health, Edu- 
cataon, aaad IVeUffarie whScfc pcosiides- most of the 
welfare moaaey' 'Wp*MWt ftw' Albibamat and the other 
States. TSae woinwnB defll off colored and white 
entrances ast UccaJ offices,, off white faces deciding 
wfiich Mat& ipiiwso’iiB getts welfare and how 
trnif4i, »cff toieaMtcffiKTiDS: socMetenics. rude or arbi- 
trary', But Ilia'S. Orillajni %V5Bldnsonv director of 
Penwons .am«9 Sttcmiriitt's isu DtaMaS' County where 
Mrs. K^ers^ 5inHB«l» ofitafi. - . we are in- 

terested in Ok'ur cKjttswed people. . . . I want them 
to gTcm-r 

“We lhaw a Harge HaiirpllBlBng.. am ante helium 
'building^’ sacpllaanK 3>lrai. ^ViEtHnsot^. a hand- 



some, silver-haired lady whose family goes back 
five generations in Selma, the county seat, and 
who described herself as ‘Mi/ Welfare.’ “[It] 
is beautifully arranged and beautiful as far as 
tradition is concerned and also efficiency.” 

Does the tradition include separate entrances 
for black and white? 

“Well, my comments are this: That there 
is no sign saying ‘black,’ ‘white,’ ‘colored,’ 
‘green,’ ‘yellow,’ or ‘pink,’ I will say that all 
of us come in the back door and most everybody 
else comes in the front door.” 

Negroes, then, come in the front door? 

“They all come in the front door,” Mrs. 
Wilkinson replies. “It’s the white people that 
come in the back door, the case workers as 
I said to you.” 

Inside these doors, Mrs. Wilkinson’s staff of 
.50 is all white — with four exceptions. Mrs. 
Wilkinson explains the e.xceptions: 

‘‘One is a maid and three are trustees.” 
Trustees of what? Some Negro school, per- 
haps Selma University? 

“They are trustees of the Dallas County 
Sheriff’s Department,” she says. “That is. Coun- 
ty Court.” 




CfeiM me tfcim Half of what th« Federal Government says is needed for bare existence 
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'riioy au‘, to be perfectly clear, prisoners per- 
initti'd to woik outside the jail. Mrs. Wilkinson 
says that her State ofTice gives her a list of 
prospective employees which she goes over and 
then passes on to her Welfare Board with 
recommendations, I his has been the practice 
since Mrs, Wilkinson became director nearly 
25 years ago, It seems possible that over a quar- 
ter of a century om' qualified Negro might have 
been interested in becoming a Dallas County 
case woiker. Civil Rights Commission member 
Mrs, Frankie Freeman asks: 

'lias your board ever recommended any 
Negro case worker to you?” 

"That's a real interesting question,” replies 
Mrs, Wilkinson, "Fm glad that you asked it. 
We have discu.ssed that several times, [But] 
we never have had any qualified, . . , If a person 
is cpialified, Fd ha\'e no hesitancy in accepting 
someone, , , ■ But we’ve got to also realize that 
we can't discriminate against the white as 
well as the colored.” 

Ruben King, commissioner of the State De- 
partment of Pensions and Security, rejects any 
suggestions that Alabama welfare is discrimina- 
tory although his department has only 17 Ne- 
groes out of 1,700 employees, 

"I wou Id say this,” he says. “If this panel 
was as interested in getting to the truth as it is 
instead of trying to make the white community 
in this State look bad, I think probably more 
could come out of this hearing.” 

(A month after he testifies, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice brings suit charging eight 
Alabama agencies with discrimination against 
Negroes. Mr. King’s Department of Pensions 
and Security is one of those named) . 

But if Mr. King is defensive about race, he 
is frank about the rigors of poverty and the 
ambivalent role welfare plays in the lives of 
the poor. Although the directress of his Butler 
County office has told the Commission that 
Negroes simply do not want to work, he says. 

. . it’s hard for me to think that women 
in this State are going to have children for $15 
a month. ... In fact, I think that most of the 
people on welfare resent the fact that they 
are on welfare and given an opportunity will 
come off welfare.” 



He also takes a humanistic view of hungiy 
people and what they will do gi\'en a few extra 
dollars in their pocket. No le.ss a Government 
authority than Agriculture vSecretaiy Freeman 
has insisted that the j)oor must pay for food 
stamps since they might otherwise spend their 
money frivolously on things like bingo. Some 
white' Alabama officials have opposed the in- 
trocluction of free Federal commodities foi the 
same reason or out of fear that it would cut the 
income of store owners. But Air. King saws 
of the free commodities: 

"There was always apjjrehension on the i>art 
of merchants that because {Jeople were receiving 
some $7 to $9 a month in food, that they would 
lose some sales. But this is not the case be- 
cause with your [welfare] pa>'mcnts in this 
State being what they arc, the peoj)le have 
to spend everything that they have an\\\aN. 
So in.stead of maybe spending all of their money 
on food, they may have money to buy some 
drugs or medicine, or a warm coat. 

F'inally, he is outspoken in his concern over 
Alabama's monthly payments to dependent 
children. 

"Fifteen dollars is not enough. There are 
many children in this State, both black and 
white, who go to bed liiingr>’ at night. And 
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Food StaT7ips never last out the month and when 
they stop hunger starts 



I am not going to sit here and deny it. 1 am 
greatly disturbed about it and members of 
my stall are greatly disturbed about it.” 

\fr. King says that Alabama just doesn’t 
have enough money to go around, even with the 
Federal (Jovernment contributing 83 percent 
of ADC funds. In 1967, Alabama forfeited $1 1.6 
million in additional Federal child wclfaie 
money that would have enabled it to raise ADC 
payments to around the national average. But 
Alabama would not put up a “matching 17 
percent for its children. 

Compounding their plight is Alabama s sense 
of welfare priority that produces a State law 
making it mandatory that 75 percent of all 
welfare funds allocated must go to Old Age 
Assistance. What remains then is divided among 
the young, the blind, and the disabled. Where 
ADC payments are only half what the De- 
partment of Pensions and Security says is the 
minimum needed to support a child. Old Age 
payments arc nearly 70 percent of the estimated 
need. Mr. King says it has been “traditional 
to have a very active program for the aged. 
He denies any racial overtones, demonstiating 
that the percentage of Negroes receiving old 
age benehts is greater than the percentage of 
blacks in the State. While this is true, it is also 
true that elderly pensioners have always been a 
tractable, dependable part of the Alabama body 
politic. On the other hand, civil rights activists 
point out that most ADC recipients are black 
children from young families susceptible to and 
often participating in the Movement. The activ- 
ist theory argues that Alabama seeks to make 
life in the State as difficult as possible for them, 
thereby encouraging migration. They note there 
is no ADC provision for the children of unem- 
ployed parents in a region where black jobless- 
ness is rife. Fathers unable to support their 
children often leave their families, thus qualify- 
ing them for welfare payments that, however 
small, are more than nothing. Mothers left be- 
hind can be forced by welfare authorities to 
take jobs or lose benehts. These ;nvariably are 
held or service jobs like domestics, and inad- 
vertently or otherwise a ready pool of cheap 
black female labor is created through the wel- 
fare system. 

Welfare children have been the victims of 
the State’s so-called “substitute father” law 
which removed them from the roles if their 
mother was found to be cohabitating with a 
man, occasionally or regularly, or if a man of 
even patriarchal age was living with the family. 



Midnight raids and daily snooping were the 
enforcement techniques of this law. Whatever 
moral or economic justiheations Alabama legis- 
lators found for it, the effect was to visit the 
“sins” of a parent on a child. The penance 
increased deprivation. The Supreme Court 
e\'entually upheld a lower court in\’alidation of 
the “substitute father” law but by that time 
thousands of children, most of them black, had 
already been eliminated from ADC. The Com- 
mission finds that in the aftermath of the 
Supreme Court ruling, many eliminated families 
have not been returned to welfare. Pensions 
and Security announced over radio and TV 
that certain unspecified changes had been made 
in the welfare law and some offices made a 
conscientious effort to inform the dropped 
clients that they once again were eligible. But 
others left it up entirely to the clients and, out 
of ignorance or reluctance to revive an un- 
pleasant experience with authority, thousands of 
mothers never returned to claim their legal 
benefits. 

Whatever motives impel Alabama to hound 
a mother, or skimp on a child to salve a 
grandfather, it is clear that the State’s welfare 
system is inadequate, demeaning to recipients, 
and destructive to a healthy interracial social 
order. Welfare Director King— plainly no friend 
of integration and inclined to criticize Wash- 
ington rather than Montgomery — nevertheless 
will not justify that system. In a few incisive 
sentences, he says all there is to say about it: 
“If you cannot give children adequate food, 
if they do not get adequate education, they are 
not going to be able to compete in society 
today. And your vicious cycle of welfare will 
continue if these people are not able to com- 
pete. Then society will leave them along the 
roadside.” 
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( V‘To live in freedom, 

/ to die a timely death” 

The end of the hearing does not insure the 
beginning of change. Change comes hard any- 
where when race relations, with their economic, 
social, and psychological complexities, are the 
issue. This is especially appaient in rural Ala- 
bama where traditions that limit life for some 
men are a way of life for others. Old forms 
block the way of new visions. Racial myths and 
economic realities combine to thwart black 
aspirations and to make whites uneasy warders 
of despair. 

If the testimony at the two hearings 10 years 
apart proves anything it is that the Federal 
Government can be the prime instrument of 
change. Whether it will be an instrument of 
significant change is uncertain, the evidence 
mixed. C. Erskine Smith, a white lawyer from 
Birmingham and Chairmai of the Alabama 
State Advisory Committee to the U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, brings an analytical 
eye and compassionate mind to the plight of 
poor black citizens in his State. He speaks as 
a member of an old and respected Alabama 
family, and as a contemporary observer dis- 
ciplined by law to avoid hyperbole. He says; 

“. . . the Federal programs which are designed 
to aid the poor have had little impact on the 
black poor of rural Alabama. These people, 
who have had their hopes raised again and 
again as they were told of many Federal pro- 
grams which were supposedly written with 
them in mind, find that in reality they were 
empty promises and a cruel hoax.” 

Mr. Smith says that Community Action 
Programs too often are controlled by that 
ubiquitous exploiter of the poor, the power 
structure. He finds that “. . . the only antipov- 
erty programs which offer any real promise 
are those which are funded directly from Wash- 
ington and have by-passed the local CAP.” Even 
Washington fails where education is concerned. 
According to Mr. Smith, all the HEW guiaelines 
and directives have not appreciably changed 
black education from its habitual state — segre- 
gated and inferior. The latest HEW pledge of 
an integrated Alabama school system by 1969- 
70 at the latest draws this comment; 

“. . . the black people of Alabama don’t be- 
lieve these words and they told us so in count- 
less meetings across this State. We say it is a 



serious thing when people have lost faith in their 
CJovernment.” 

He sees improvement in registration and vot- 
ing despite an inadequate Federal presence with 
examiners sent to only 12 counties. But gains 
are under continuous pressure from the forces 
of recidivism. 

“The ‘rules of the game’ are being changed 
constantly to maintain white supremacy,” he 
tells the hearing which receives testimony of 
filing fees jumping 900 percent v/hen Negroes 
seek to become candidates. “Fear is still a 
formidable enemy and the lack of economic 
security among rural Negroes remains a serious 
obstacle. Again we have a vicious cycle, the lack 
of economic security leads to the lack of effec- 
tive use of the franchise, which contributes to 
the lack of economic security.” 

Mr. Smith feels there is better administration 
of justice and a reduced incidence of violence 
against civil rights workers in Alabama. But 
the number of workers is also reduced sharply 
in comparison to the force that worked in the 
violent days a few years back, and he vvarns 
that “. . . if there were an increase in direct 
confrontations there would be an increase in 
acts of violence. The Civil Rights Act of 1968, 
Mr. Smith continues, “should be of some value 
in this area, if it is vigorously enforced by Fed- 
eral authorities.” 

Federal enforcement of equal job opportunity 
laws is so lax that he calls this an era of “paper 
compliance.” Mr. Smith and his Advisory Com- 
nnttee find “little evidence of really affirmative 
action on the part of employers to recruit, train, 
and employ Negroes.” The record in agriculture 
with USD A programs, he reports, is similarly 
dismal. 

“We are convinced,” Mr. Smith concludes, 
“that the problems of the rural poor cannot 
be solved by patching up existing programs 
through changes in existing regulations. We 
think new structures and new personnel who 
are sympathetic to the needs of the people are 
needed, along with new programs.” 

Rev. Kenneth L. Buford lives in Macon 
County, home of Tuskegee Institute, and he is 
Alabama State field director for the NAACP. 
Neither radical nor reluctant to press for equal 
rights. Rev. Buford had testified at the first 
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Montgomery hearing in 1958. Ten years later 
he is asked what major changes have taken 
place in the State since then and the veteran 
of 30 years in the Civil Rights Movement 
replies; 

“I would say some improvements have been 
made. T hesitate to use the word ‘progress’ but 
I would say that there has been some improve- 
ment.” 

Rev. Buford’s own Macon County probably 
has seen more progress or improvements than 
any other. But it is unique in being able to draw 
on Tuskegee’s staff and students, and on black 
employees in a large Veterans Administration 
hospital for political activists economically 
independent of whites. Improvements in the 
black community have centered around the 
political process. Even before the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965, Federal court orders opened the 
way for the county’s four-to-one Negro majority 
to vote and hold office (Rev. Buford himself 
was registered under court order after a white 
registrar decided he was not “intelligent enough” 
to be an Alabama voter) . Black men on the 
Board of Revenue have meant paved streets in 
Negro neighborhoods historically served by dirt 
roads, muddy or dusty depending on the season. 
There are local government salaries shared by 
black residents where such paychecks used to be 
a white monopoly. There is even the first Negro 
sheriff in the South since Reconstruction, Lucius 
Amerson, who says he considers himself “an 
American first, and a man second, and a Negro 
third.” Whites did not easily accept the notion 
of law in the form of a gun on a black man’s 
hip, a badge on a black breast. But Amerson 
handled things with a forceful, confident cool. 

“I don’t know what is so different about my 
being sheriff than a sheriff in Mississippi,” he 
says. “Other than I don’t beat up folks.” 




Sheriff 
Lucius Amerson 
testifies before 
Commission 



But the racial millenium has not reached 
Macon County. Even there, the grip of racism 
is tenacious on affairs public and private. Some 
white churches still close doors in the face of 
blacks come to worship. Black farmers, like the 
witness Hosea Guice, still must fight white- 
dominated officialdom to get what is theirs by 
right under Agriculture Department programs. 
Whites control the board of trustees at all-black 
Tuskegee and the Institute has experienced the 
kind of student revolts occurring at Howard and 
Columbia Universities. Militant black youth 
regard the pace of progress in Alabama as rank 
gradualism and the election of one black sheriff 
as irrelevant when measured against the scope 
of extra-legal white actions that render the 
black franchise impotent throughout most of 
the State. Student Leon Kennedy is fired with 
suspicions about the white man who has profited 
through racism and he tells the hearing that he 
mistrusts both The Man and the capacity of 
his system to reform itself. 

“He has all kinds of tricks to use against our 
people,” young Kennedy says. “Like you’ve got 
these people up here right now believing that 
the Commission is going to do something about 
this problem. And that is not going to happen. 
You cannot make a law and expect that law 
to be followed. The laws have been broken for 
years and years. . . . You cannot just in one day 
pass a law in Congress and expect everybody in 
the United States to follow that law. And you 
cannot have a marshal at every white man’s 
door in Greenville, Alabama. . . . You can’t 
have a marshal at every mill where a black man 
wants to be hired. And if you get discriminated 
against or shot dead tonight, who are you going 
to call? The Commission?” 

Bitter experience leads to bitter conclusions. 
Kennedy has grown up black in Alabama and 
he says; 

“People . . . are tired, very, very tired of all 
of this trickery up and down. And something is 
going to come out of it one way or the other. 
Give us half of the country ... or put us out 
of the country. Or kill us all.” 

But for all the bitterness that 18 years of 
Alabama living has produced in him, he does 
not want to uproot himself. 

“I want to live in the South,” he says. “The 
tropical area, the heat, geographical location 
and everything. I just dig the South period.” 

So do a lot of older black Alabamians. It is 
a constant theme in all the testimony. Bernard 
Shambray whose dreams of becoming a weaver 
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were rudely awakened once tried emigrating 
to New York to work. But he soon returned to 
Alabama. 

“I guess I’m just a countr)' boy,” he .says. 

“I really liked the country life rather than the 
city life.” 

Roy Thomas, evicted from his Sumter County 
farm after a lifetime there, was offered a chance 
to go North by a nephew. 

“He said people in the North were just as 
bad as the weather,” Mr. Thomas recalls. 
“So 1 didn’t think 1 wanted to get mixed up in 
that.” 

Willie Smith, demoted from staff sergeant 
to “boy” on his return to Alabama from the 
service, tried Chicago briefly. Neither he nor 
his Alabama-bom wife was impressed. 

“If things were changed, 1 would love living 
here,” Mrs. Smith says. “Because living in 
Chicago, or when 1 was in New York, they are 
so crowded there. And I like to live in a house 
to myself, where I could have a big yard for 
my children to play in. I would prefer living 
here in Alabama where I could have a lot of 
air, fresh air, and a big house to myself.” 
“Actually, 1 don’t think I liked Chicago, 
her husband testifies. “It seemed to be — well, it 
is too fast for me . . . everybody from down 
here is up there. ... I know more peoples 
in Chicago than I do at home since I been 
back home because all my friends and classmates 
— 1 can’t think of but one classmate that is here 
now that graduated from high school with me.” 
It is eloquent, if wistful, testimony to the 
greatest migration of modern times, the move- 
ment of black from South to North, more than 
three million people in 25 years. But the hearing 
destroys the fiction that the North is seen as a 
Promised Land by black people eager to leave 
their Southland. The human truth permits no 
such Northern conceit. Home in the South, for 
all its poverty and exploitation, contains a 
familiar ambience, a link to past generations, 
the feel of belonging to the land despite white 
assertion that black exists there only through 
white sufferance. To go North means to ex- 
change known country graces for the alien 
squalor of a ghetto with its dangers and dis- 
illusions. The ghetto is a . last resort, an unde- 
pendable refuge from intolerable social and 
economic oppression, and families driven to it 
do not carry great expectations in their Southern 
baggage, only small hope. The poverty cycle 
that has betrayed them in Alabama or Georgia 
too often continues that betrayal in New York 



or Illinois. The West Side of Chicago works no 
magic to undo years of slack education in Bel- 
lamy, a Greenville broompusher is not trans- 
formed into a computer specialist on establishing 
residence in Bedford-Stu^'vesant. No 'place can 
revitalize bodies run down beyond their years 
or make a shiny receptacle of minds that have 
become rusty buckets. Children are dropped 
into the tough new world of the ghetto, a 
world often physically brutal and spiritually 
barren. Some become the living stuff of riot, 
others drift for the rest of their lives in urban 
backwaters never touched by those ongoing 
currents of modern American life. Their per- 
sonal tragedies are unrecorded. But contem- 
porary history is writing large the price society 
pays for their failure. 

Faced with the Northern alternative, it does 
not take much to induce some black people to 
trick it out in Alabama. Lewis Black is director 
of the Rural Advancement Project for the 
Alabama Council on Human Relations. The 
title is cumbersome but the thrust of the Project 
is not encumbered by titular or theoretical 
burdens. It simply tries to help those who are 
struggling against severe odds to live decently 
in Alabama. A handful of credit unions, quilting 
bees, and tiny cooperatives have been formed 
with little or no help from local or Federal 
agencies. 




Lewis Black talks 
about the struggle 
to live decently 
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Mr. Black sa>-s: 

. . the awareness of the services that these 
people can receive from these agencies has been 
s>-steiiiatically kept from these people because 
of this bureaucracy. Everything comes through 
the same power structure folks. And when I say- 
power structure folks it may be the banker, or 
it may be the person in the Extension agency, 
it might be the person who is FHA superv-isor, 
it might be the mayor of the to-wvn or it could 
be the judge, or city councilrnen. . . 

Mr. Black’s obvious love is cooperatives and 
he draws a nice distinction between them and 
the usual business enterprise. 

“When you set up corporations,” he says, 
“the main emphasis is put on money, the 
capital outlay that people have. But when you 
set up a cooperative, the main emphasis is put 
on people.” 

People like the 38 ladies from Hale and 
Greene Counties who had been $15 and $20 
a week domestics, cleaning up after white people 
and watching white children while their own 
watched each other. Instead of fleeing North 
or continuing their domestic indenture, they 
formed the Greene-Hale Sew-ing Cooperative, a 
cottage industry. It holds no lucrative Govern- 
ment contracts like Dan River and it does not 
subsist on Federal loans. Starting with nothing. 



the co-op has survived through determination 
and a few hundred occasional dollars from 
concerned private agencies like the Southern 
Regional Council, American Friends, and the 
Sharecroppers Fund. 

“W i gave written proposals to several agencies 
and foundations,” Mr. Black reports. “And the 
only thing that we have received from them is 
that they are just considering, that they are 
looking into it. But it is difficult for real — when 
I say ‘real’ I mean low income people — to 
get money from Government agencies because 
people have got to see some feasibility there on 
a project before they put money into it. So 
these ladies have to start somewhere to show 
that they have the skills and the techniques to 
show this thing as being feasible.” 

They are showing their thing. The co-op 
that once measured output in two or three gar- 
ments a day now counts production in the 
hundreds. A few Northern contracts have been 
obtained. Nobody is getting rich, it is slow 
going economically but “the main emphasis is 
put on people.” People are being trained so 
that someday, even should the co-op fail, they 
will come away with a skill that can keep them 
out of a white family’s kitchen. If Alabama 
industry will hire them. 

Here and there the Commission unearths 
cause for cautious optimism. There is the Dixie 
Shoe Corporation in Eufaula that has been 
fully integrated since it began operations five 
years ago. Rural blacks and whites were trained 
together under Federal programs and today 
some make as much as $3 an hour. Plant mana- 
ger Harold Becker’s testimony is a rebuttal to 
those who have excused job discrimination on 
the grounds that ill-educated field hands can’t 
qualify for factory employment. He says that 
those hired were “. . . fanners, peanut farmers, 
cotton fanners, regular farmers.” Did they have 
troiible adjusting to a nonsegregated industrial 
setting? 

“None whatsoever,” says Mr. Becker. 

If a small company named Dixie can put a 
crimp in the poverty cycle, large corporations 
could help to break it. One searches for evidence 
of corporate commitment and does not find it. 
Instead, there is tokenism in black hiring, eva- 
sion of legal responsibilities and sometimes 
behavior that seems to make neither good sense 
nor good business. For example, MacMillan- 
Bloedel, Inc. prevented Wilcox County from 
getting a $5 million Federal grant to build 
an access bridge to its plant because it failed to 
sign a standard nondiscrimination pledge. 
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MacMillan-Bloedel had already been the 
beneficiary of a tax-exempt $70 million bond 
issue floated by Wilcox County to induce the 
company to erect pulp and pl>^ood facilities 
there. A river had to be cros^ to enable em- 
ployees to reach the plant. The Federal Eco- 
nomic Development Administration offered the 
$5 million if the job pledge i^re signed, and 
even Wilcox County (long a vigorous opponent 
of civil rights activity) was agreeable. But Mac- 
\Iillan-Bloedel was not. The company viewed 
the pledge as an abridgement of its hiring 
prerogatives with industrial relations manager 
Horace Hamby Jr. explainiiig that his firm 
wants to hire “without any assistance or without 
any artificial restraints or interference. Hinng 
thusly, it has no Negro clerit^ help and no 
Negro superv’isors although it is in partnership 
with a Government contractor. United Fruit, 
supplying it with banana box material. The 
State of Alabama, which cannot find money 
for child welfare, found $5 million for the 
bridge. Under law, of course, MacMillan- 
Bloedel is expected to comply with antidis- 
crimination law no matter who pa>’s for the 
span. But the company will cross that bridge 
when it comes to it. 

So the record of the hearing goes, the ^y 
of testimony negative, the weight of statotics 
oppressive. But if the record is filled with failure, 
it is also a receptacle of passionate commitinent 
by some black men and white men that failure 
is not irrevocable. The Poor People s Cam- 
paign planned by the late Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. was getting underway as the Montgom- 
ery testimony accumulated. Hosea Williams, 
one of Dr. King’s lieutenants in the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, came to tell 
it like it was and what it must be. 



“. . . the society or the system has overplayed 
one part of the Scriptures,” he says. “That 
which reads, ‘You are your brother’s keeper.’ 
And poor people have been kept so long that 
we are not able to keep ourselves. And we are 
asking for an opportunity to keep ourselves, to 
break that cycle of poverty, to break that cycle 
of illiteracy, to break that cycle of illegitimacy, 
to break that cycle of crime. 

“There are jailhouses that are filled with 
black men and poor whites in this Nation. Not 
because they are black or poor white, but main- 
ly because the father of that home does not 
make enough money to buy that boy decent 
clothes and give him a little spending change. 
So he falls out of school being ashamed of his 
run-ov'er shoes or his ragged pants, and then 
he starts stealing from the five-and-dime store, 
stealing from the grocery store. He ends up 
robbing, he ends up lying and thieving and 
cheating, he ends up in a life of crime good 
minds that could be productive, minds that 
might find the cure for cancer, minds that 
might find the cure for cardiac and other dread- 
ful diseases. 




Hosea Williams calls 
for programs to break 
the cycle of poverty 
and illiteracy 
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“We are not saying in our Poor People’s 
Campaign that the Rockefellers and the Ken- 
nedy’s and the Fords should not be millionaires. 
But we are certainly saying that while there 
are millionaires, we must not have the Butter- 
milk Bottoms in Atlanta, Georgia; we must not 
have the Watts in Los Angeles; >ve must not 
have the West Sides of Chicago or the Harlems 
of New York. . . . Because we feel in this coun- 
try' God has blessed it and there is enough re- 
sources in this country that every woman ought 
to be able to get pre-natal care. Every woman, 
if she so desires, ought to be able to stay home 
and raise her children rather than being driven 
out by a vicious, obsolete economic system every 
morning to leave her little children at home to 
raise themselves and she has to go over into 
other folks’ homes and raise their children. 



“The woman cannot stay home, thereby the 
man has no comfort to come home to. . . . 
And the men, both black and white, are forced 
to work for such menial wages, they are forced 
to come up and be reared with such kind of 
education until they have to be Uncle Toms 
all day long just to keep a raggedy job, to keep 
a roof over their head and some food in their 
family’s belly. And not being able to be men 
all day, they come home at night and they scold 
their wives, or they beat their children to prove 
themselves — which is one of the innate desires 
of mankind — to be men.” 

Williams, one of those overrun by mounted 
possemen on Selma’s Edmund Pettus Bridge in 
1965 and sojourner in Black Belt hamlets cartog- 
raphers overlook, sums up what the Cam- 
paign is all about. 

“Our Poor People’s Campaign is a non- 
violent program designed to help every man 
in this country 6nd himself, love, understand, 
and respect himself. This is why a lot of people 
resort to violence and they resort to looting 
and they resort to burning and they resort to 
what we call the welfare system — because they 
have no respect for themselves, they are not 
allowed to understand themselves, particularly 
in the black community. Now all our program 
is designed to do is that every man in this 
country can get a job, one that he 6nds ful- 
hllment and creativity in. . . . Our Poor People’s 
Campaign is designed so that poor people in 
the South will understand this land is our land, 
and there’s no such thing as a freedom land in 
a New York City or Chicago. . . . And we ask 
America, particularly in the absence of the 
Moses of our time, to please adhere to what we 
are calling for — a nonviolent, nationwide mas- 
sive struggle to save America from burning her- 
self to death, from looting herself to death. . . .” 



Struggle inevitably involves upheaval and 
disruption — upheaval of old assumptions that 
time cloaks in the authority of natural law, 
disruption of ways of life so pleasantly familiar 
and rewarding to some men that they equate 
privilege with natural right. Many men of good 
will were affrpnted by the activism of the early 
civil rights movement, even as the current 
campaigns in Alabama and elsewhere raise 
the protest of “Too much, too fast” from those 
who have always had enough. Commission Vice 
Chairman Eugene Patterson, editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution, says of Mr. Williams after 
he has finished: 

“He has spoken from his heart. And he has 
spoken as a man, and he has spoken responsibly 
and he has spoken to us as whites. Through 
the years, history shows that all of us have stayed 
just a little bit behind what was happening. I 
as a newspaper man, know this especially 
well . . . because what I have said is public 
record. But at the death of Dr. King I looked 
back over these twelve years to this city of Mont- 
gomery and I recognize that the bus boycott, 
which at the time disordered my society and 
disturbed me, had led — now in looking back, 
I recognize now it led me to see a man lead his 
children onto a bus and sit where he pleased. 
And I am dad. 

“And when the sit-ins came to my city, they 
disordered my life and they disordered my city’s 
life and they disturbed my peace and I was not 
altogether approving. In looking back I am a 
little ashamed and appalled that I ever made it 
necessary for a Negro father to take his children 
into a restaurant and fear anything, fear to drive 
down a highway and find a place where he could 
feed his child. I take no pride in that ever having 
been the case in my life. And the Freedom 
Rides disturbed me and I denounced them 
editorially from time to time. But I now, look- 
ing back, am a little ashamed that I ever sat 
in a waiting room while other men sat with 
their children in a separate waiting room. 

“And so,” Mr. Patterson concludes, “all I 
want this record to show ... is that things 
do change, times do move, and men do learn. 
And for the nonviolence that Dr. King preached 
and that Mr. Williams has echoed here tonight, 
I suggest that this Nation should be profoundly 
thankful and should take up that hand of friend- 
ship and move forward together as men, as 
Americans.” 



When the last witness has been heard, the 
camera lights extinguished, and the steno ma- 
chine stilled, a question hangs in the hearing 
room: Will anything come from all the words 
and the emotions behind them? The question 
applies not only to Alabama but to every State 
where people hunger for bread and thirst for 
justice. The Nation can no longer plead ignor- 
ance of need. The Commission and private 
groups in scores of similar hearings have shown 
what is wrong and indicated what must be done 
to set things right. And now it is up to the 
national will to answer the question articulated 
in Montgomery. An affirmative answer involves 
nothing less than an American commitment en- 
visioned by attorney Erskine Smith when he 
testified : 

“. . . the creation of a society where all 
citizens may walk in dignity, eat a wholesome 
diet, sleep in a decent house, live in economic 
and social freedom, and finally to die a timely 
death unhurried by malnutrition and the lack 
of adequate medical services.” 

It is not very much to ask. 

It will be everything to refuse. 
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the Hearing 



A hearing that uncovers discrimination is only 
the beginning of a Government action aimed at 
creating equality where there is injustice. But it 
is easier to identify this goal than to achieve it. 
The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights can rec- 
ommend but it cannot enforce its recommenda- 
tions. Soon after the Alabama hearing, the Com- 
mission sent 20 letters to 10 Federal agencies, 
calling attention to possible Federal law viola- 
tions revealed by the testimony. There have been 
some results. 

For example, the Government Printing Office 
(GPO) dispatched investigators to York, Ala- 
bama to examine employment practices at the 
McGregor Printing Corporation, a GPO con- 
tractor. McGregor had been sending job appli- 
cations to York Mayor W. C. Grant for his 
evaluation. But ’.ritnesses had testifted that the 
mayor warned applicants against participating 
in civil rights demonstrations. Now, the company 
has agreed to end its arrangement with him. It 
is also going to remodel duplicate plant rest- 
rooms that resulted in de facto segregation and 
to post signs saying that the new facilities are 
for all employees. 

The General Services Administration’s Office 
of General Counsel and the Office of Federal 
Contract Compliance (OFCC) both sent inspec- 
tors to Bellamy, Alabama where Negro workers 
have been living in segregated and inferior hous- 
ing. OFCC also conducted a special compliance 
review at Dan River Mills in Greenville where 
witnesses had charged discriminatory employ- 
ment practices existed. At this time, the Com- 
mission does not know what results these investi- 
gations may bring. 

Finally, MacMillan Bloedel, Inc. in Wilcox 
County has agreed to sign an anti-job discrimi- 
nation pledge with the Economic Development 
Administration. The company had balked until 
the Commission transmitted assurances from 
EDA that signing would not involve direct Fed- 
eral supervision of company hiring practices. 

The Commission cannot pretend that these 
small advances, in light of the enormous dis- 
trance that the hearing showed must be traveled, 
amount to any more than a cursory nod in the 
direction of equal opportunity. Concerned agen- 
cies must don 10 league boots if significant prog- 
ress is going to be made. In field, factory, and 



classroom, black lives are being denied fulfill- 
ment each day that Federal law, designed to 
make society free and fair for all, is broken by 
public and private enterprise. 

Beyond the arena of compliance of job stat- 
utes or Federal agency orders, there have been 
disquieting developments involving hearing wit- 
nesses. Commission representatives who con- 
tacted them in follow-up investigation report a 
number of them loathe to talk or cooperate in 
expanding disclosure of bias. There has been 
subtle harassment, difficult to pinpoint as far as 
actual threat, but enough to create in the wit- 
nesses’ minds an intimidating atmosphere. Word 
comes back to them second and third hand of 
official white displeasure, there are suspicions of 
surveillance, fear of job reprisal. The Commis- 
sion feels a moral responsibility toward its wit- 
nesses, beyond the legal protection guaranteed 
them. It will move quickly on evidence that the 
civil rights of any witness have been threatened 
because he stepped forth to speak truths that 
need telling about a part of American society 
that needs changing. 
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